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THE JUVENILE AUDITORY 


HRISTMAS is coming, and with it the annual London season of 
holiday lectures for young people. A fashion first set by the Royal 
Institution over a century ago, with its scientific lectures ‘adapted for 
a juvenile auditory’, has since then been followed by many other 
organizations. A typical Christmas programme now covers a wide field: 
not only scientists, but statesmen, administrators, actors and actresses, 
architects, and others speak about their work or special interests; the 
treasures of museum and art gallery are demonstrated and described. 
Amid all this variety, however, the doings of the Greeks and Romans 
are not mentioned—except, possibly, in an historical introduction to 
something else. Yet this can hardly be for lack of suitable subjects. 
The Greek theatre, for instance, or Roman London, or the techniques 
of archaeology are not, one would have thought, intrinsically less 
interesting than, say, the laws of thermodynamics; and if young people 
by the thousand will attend a conference on ‘Whither Africa?’ a few 
hundreds, at any rate, might find food for thought in ‘Whence Europe?’ 
What science was striving to win when the Christmas lectures were 
inaugurated—a respected and influential position in society—Classics 
must now strive to retain, or to regain. Even now, with the tide running 
so strongly in its favour, science has not laid aside its appeal to the young, 
but has rather intensified it: witness the special provision for young 
people at the British Association meetings which now include a junior 
Presidential Address. The effect of such propaganda is necessarily 
difficult to assess, though it may at least influence the choice when 
subjects are dropped at school. But this is not merely a question of 
propaganda: it is a matter of confidence in the interest and value of 
one’s subject, and of readiness to share the enjoyment of it. If, this 
Christmas, there is nothing classical in the bill of fare offered to young 
audiences, it may be worth considering whether an opportunity of 


some importance has not been lost. 
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WALKING AWAY FROM THE NEWS 
An Autobiographical Interpretation of Aristophanes’ Birds! 


By M. BLAIKLOCK 


N the year 414 B.c. Aristophanes of Athens produced a play which 

has intrigued the world ever since. It is an uproarious comedy based 
upon the recapture by the birds, under the leadership of human beings, 
of the Kingdom of the Universe. The birds, in fact, had ruled it 
originally. The Olympians were usurpers. 

In this amazing revolution the leaders were, as might be expected, 
Athenians. The wine-shops of the Peiraeus were probably full enough 
of tales of Greek and Athenian quick-wittedness in barbarian lands. 
Odysseus set the pattern in the Cyclops’ cave. Jason applied it in Colchis, 
Euripides built the Iphigenia in Tauris on the notion. At the end of a 
century of expansion and of prying, inquisitive trade there were no 
doubt in Athens Trader Horns and Allan Quartermains in plenty: 
Peithetaerus and Euelpides were well-known characters. 

They were deliberately named. Call them Plausible and Hopefulson, 
and two sanguine, glib Athenian types are named. The film has in- 
herited the Cockney from the music-hall. He is stock entertainment, 
and Peithetaerus is a Cockney to life, a ‘splendid character’, as Murray? 
says, ‘adapting himself to every situation and converting every opponent’. 
Euelpides is the foil, the comic henchman. The opening scene reveals 
the twain escaping from Athens, the City of Botheration,? like Pilgrim in 
Bunyan from the City of Destruction. They are looking for a quiet life, 
some rest, and a little ease. Remembering that the hoopoe is by way of 
being connected with Athens by marriage, they apply to him for help, 
but receive scant encouragement. Hoopoe is a sad bird, beaten a little by 
life. 

Whereupon Peithetaerus has a bright idea. As Athens had exploited 
sea-power, why should not the birds use to advantage their interior lines 
and their mastery of the air? Is not the air, he suggests with remarkable 
prophetic insight, the strategic key to the universe? Just as the Melians, 
two years before, had been starved out by an Athenian naval blockade, 
so both gods and men, if an adequate fortress could be manned in the 

’ A lecture given to the Classical Association of Otago at Dunedin, New 


Zealand, November 1949. 2 Ancient Greek Literature, p. 286. 
3 Toynbee’s phrase (Study of History, vi. 348). 
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middle air, could be isolated and reduced to abject surrender. No god 
could get past on such earthly missions as the gods performed, nor could 
the sweet savour of sacrifice reach the Olympians. The blockade was 
double-edged— 


So, ye’ll be lords of men as now of locusts, 
And Melian famine shall destroy the gods." 


Dictum, factum. Cloud-cuckootown springs into being, and air- 
power, first conceived in literature, reduces the universe to subjection. 
There was no doubt a sly thrust by the way at the armchair strategists 
who abound in such days. ‘In every circle,’ grumbled old Aemilius 
Paulus two and a half centuries later, ‘truly at every table, there are 
people who lead armies into Macedonia, who know where the camp 
ought to be placed, what outposts should be occupied, when and through 
what pass Macedonia should be invaded, when it is proper to invade the 
enemy, and when to lie quiet.’ No doubt Athens was similarly a-buzz. 
In the barbers’ shops they captured Syracuse, and told Nicias what to do. 
And those who knew Nicias, and viewed with alarm the absence from the 
scene of Alcibiades, were doubtless talking uncomfortably close to the 
point. Be that as it may be, Aristophanes was writing topically when 
his comic characters solve vast problems of engineering in an afternoon, 
and hold two defeated enemies apart with confident ease. That, after all, 
was what the sanguine exponents of the western adventure hoped to do, 
and, as Aristophanes pictured Cloud-cuckootown, the map of the war 
zone, with Corcyra marked in red, may well have flitted through his 
mind. No flag as yet adorned Decelea. That calamity, along with others, 
was reserved for the following spring. Optimism, for the moment, was 
still free, at least in the realm of fancy, and Peithetaerus awaits the 
curtain, as it were, with Zeus’ thunderbolt firmly in his hand and a 
buxom bride on his arm, a ‘lovely lass’, as Prometheus describes her, 
‘who keeps in her store cupboard Zeus’ thunderbolt and the rest of his 
bag of tricks—statesmanship, law and order, naval bases, vituperation, 
tax-collector and dole’. The amazing decrescendo is not unknown in 
Wellington and Whitehall. 

It is the intense human and historical interest of this strange comedy 
which gives it its unique place in literature. The circumstances under 
which it was written will repay further examination. Literary criticism 
is impossible without the study of what may be termed the spiritual 
environment, and that is especially true of the world’s unhappy ages. 
That is what makes the literature of the Peloponnesian War a fascinating 


! Birds 185-6 (Rogers). 2 Livy xliv. 22. 8. 
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if sombre study today. The work of Euripides and Aristophanes 
especially was fashioned and coloured by the grim events of that genera- 
tion, and neither author can be adequately understood without some 
attempt to appreciate the atmosphere of their embattled age. For that 
attempt we are unfortunately well equipped. 

Aristophanes’ Birds was produced in March 414 B.c. It was one of 
history’s sharp crises. Doom, indeed, was written over the decade, and 
although Athens was as yet spared the knowledge the reckless attack on 
Sicily had rendered her defeat in war certain. The great fleet had sailed 
with paean and trumpet in the summer of 415 B.c. It is true that no 
irretrievable disaster had as yet befallen the army and fleet at Syracuse. 
The winter had been like the winter of the dréle de guerre of 1939. There 
was an odd absence of decisive news, and the news which filtered back 
made little sense. Those who knew the terrain sought in vain for a 
clear tactical picture. Everyone hoped that Nicias was digging to some 
purpose, but there were those who viewed with some alarm the absence 
of an aggressive policy. The winter had seen much fumbling for allies, 
and the accession of the native Sicels to the Athenian cause appeared 
a tangible gain. To offset this advantage there was bad news from 
Sparta, where the presence of Alcibiades was unalloyed disaster. The 
troops were not home for the Great Dionysia, and Syracuse was standing 
as unmolested as the Siegfried Line. 

Looking back without taking into account the lapse of trying months, 
a modern observer might imagine that the mood of high optimism which 
the reader gathers from the Sixth Book of Thucydides still held sway. 
‘Since the sailing of the expedition,’ wrote Bury,' ‘Athens was in a mood 
of adventurous speculation and sanguine expectancy, dreaming of some 
great and wonderful change for the better in her fortunes.’ That may 
have been the spirit of the hour when the port was full of garlanded 
ships. Since then had come the winter, and the Mutilation of the 
Hermae. The ill-omened act, whereby the emblematic stone figures in 
the streets had been blasphemously defaced one bright moonlit night 
before the great expedition sailed, had left a vague terror behind it. The 
seriousness with which this event was viewed is evident in the records. 
The immense consternation which gripped Athens at the time is difficult 
for another age to imagine. We are too prone to think of the Athenians 
as light-hearted and spiritually emancipated. ‘Ye men of Athens,’ said 
Saint Paul? nearly five centuries later, ‘I perceive that in all things you 
are too superstitious.’ It is true that the word is not the best translation 


' History of Greece’, p. 471. 2 Acts xvii. 22 (A.V.). 
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of Luke’s Greek,' but ‘superstitious’ the Athenians undoubtedly were. 
The whole Athenian army was shortly to be lost at Syracuse because 
of an eclipse of the moon. 

The atmosphere, then, was tense at Athens, and men’s minds were 
taut with anxiety. At such times the little annoyances and difficulties of 
everyday life become exaggerated and intolerable. Tempers are on edge 
and the noise of one’s fellows, and the clatter around, and the fuss of 
organized society become unbearable. There is a scene in the Birds 
which seems to show that Aristophanes felt like this in March 414 B.c. 
It is the city’s ceremonial foundation day and visitors arrive. First comes 
a Pindaric poet with an ode to the new town: 

Cloudcuckootown 
With praise and glory crown, 
Singing, O Muse, 
Of the new and happy town! 
‘Whatever’s this?’ groans Peithetaerus. 
O, I’m a warbler carolling sweet lays, 
An eager, meagre servant of the Muses, 
As Homer says.? 
‘He’ll cause us trouble’, mumbles Peithetaerus, as the poet waxes in- 
creasingly dithyrambic, ‘unless we give him something and get rid of 
him.’ They present the ‘eager, meagre’ poetaster with a shirt and coat 
which he receives with apt Pindaric words and departs. What does 
Aristophanes mean? Perhaps this—nothing is more irritating than the 
rapt and self-satisfied artist when the mind is burdened with a sense of 
impending disaster or pressing anxiety. 

There enters next an expert in prophecy. ‘Forbear! Touch not the 
goat awhile’, he intones sepulchrally. ‘Eh! Who are you?” says Peithe- 
taerus. ‘Who am I? A monger of oracles.’ ‘Aw! To Hades with ye!’ 
groans Peithetaerus. ‘Good man, treat not lightly the things of God,’ 
admonishes the visitor, ‘for there is an oracle of Bakis expressly referring 
to your Cloudcuckootown.’ ‘Why then didn’t you oracle it out before I 
built the place?’ ‘The spirit forbade me’, drones the fellow. (Was he 
alluding to Socrates’ Soiéviov?) At any rate in a babble of tangled 
words and dark hexameters the pseudo-prophet recites his oracles, the 
burden of which is the necessity of giving the prophet ‘a brand-new 
cloak and a pair of excellent sandals’. ‘So,’ says Peithetaerus, ‘and I 
have an oracle of quite other purport, from Apollo in point of fact.’ He 
recites it in mock imitation of the prophet’s oracular tone and promptly 
kicks him out of the door.3 


2 Birds 903-10 (Rogers). 3 Ibid. 959-901. 
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Exit, in other words, the second of the war-time plagues. They know 
the exact month when Hitler is going to die. They prove conclusively, 
with the oddest distortions of honourable Biblical texts, that Italy must 
conquer Egypt. They no doubt knew exactly what would happen in 
Sicily. Someone had been initiated at Ephesus, or had talked with a 
knowing medicine man at Olbia who had explained it all. They knew, 
when nobody else did. An exasperating breed. 

Enter next Meton, the celebrated astronomer, with a difficulty for 
commentators. The dialogue runs thus: 

PEITHETAERUS. Heaven and earth! 
Whoever are you? 

METON (scandalized). Whoever am I? I’m Meton, 
Known throughout Hellas and Colonus. 


(As one might say ‘known throughout the Commonwealth and in High- 
gate’.) 


PEITHETAERUS. Aye, 
And what are these? 
METON. Rods for Air-surveying. 


I'll just explain. The Air’s, in outline, like 

One vast extinguisher; so then, observe, 

Applying here my flexible rod, and fixing 

My compass there,—you understand? 
PEITHETAERUS. I don’t. 


METON. With the straight rod I measure out, that so 
The circle may be squared; and in the centre 
A market-place; and streets be leading to it 
Straight to the very centre; just as from 
A star, though circular, straight rays flash out 
In all directions. 


Peithetaerus listens with growing impatience, and ends by tumbling the 
mathematician out with as little ceremony as the oracle-monger re- 
ceived.! Why should the scientist, all eager to draw up plans for the 
development of the new town on mathematical principles, be num- 
bered third among the pests of war-time democracy? Perhaps he is the 
expert, cocksure when the rest are a prey to doubt and fear, full of plans 
when his fellows are sick of plans and want to muddle along for a season, 
interfering when they want to be left alone if only to their anxieties. 
Pests Four and Five, who next appear at the place of sacrifice, are an 
inspector and a drafter of statutes. The former arrives with all the airs of 
the exalted bureaucrat. ‘Sardanapalus, surely!’ sneers Peithetaerus with 


Ibid. 992-1020. 
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that instinctive hostility towards pretentious authority which will ever 
mark the good democrat. “The ordinary voter,’ says Bertrand Russell at 
the other end of history, ‘so far from finding himself the source of all 
the power of army, navy, police, and civil service, feels himself their 
humble subject, whose duty is, as the Chinese used to say, to “tremble 
and obey”’.’ How tired war-time democracy becomes of being pushed 
here, pushed there. Peithetaerus throws both inspector and statute 
drafter out, and 1949 cannot but feel that Cloudcuckootown is a 
happier place. ‘And there’, says Peithetaerus, ‘we’ll sacrifice the goat in 
es.” 

eThe scene is typical, and has been analysed at length because it 
throws light on the play. There is some satisfaction in burning Hitler in 
effigy. If you cannot get rid of the plagues that harass, you play Guy 
Fawkes with them. Gilbert Murray is correct in his interpretation. 
The play is an ‘escape’. Murray writes: ‘It seems to be just an escape 
from worry and the sordidness of life, away into the land of sky and 
clouds and poetry.’ It is all that and something more. For sensitive 
spirits the experience of living in a disintegrating society is a bitter and 
painful experience. Cicero and Demosthenes make sad reading for no 
other reason. A nostalgia for an imaginary world, where Scipio Afri- 
canus walked like a prince, and the men of Marathon marched out to 
face the Mede, is a mark of their malaise. This way and that the harassed 
mind seeks to shed the burden of the present. In 414 B.c., it is true, 
Athens’ agony and self-torment had not reached the pitch which pro- 
duced the Troades, but something sinister was in the streets, and men 
were weary of the strain. The desire to escape at such times is human 
and has the blessing of Scripture. When the Apocalypse pictures the 
New Jerusalem, it is for the comfort of those who find the burden of 
Rome in the first imperial persecutions a grievous one. And the figure 
has passed into literature. Blake, shadowed by ‘dark Satanic mills’, 
called for such a city in ‘England’s green and pleasant land’. Omar, 
that Persian Petronius, pulling down ‘the sorry sum of things entire’ to 
build it ‘closer to the heart’s desire’, was striking the same note. The 
lotus-eating theme which runs from the Odyssey to Tennyson is an ex- 
pression of a similar mood. 

There is, in fact, a human reaction against civilization itself, present 
at all times in sensitive personalities, and which becomes widespread 
when civilization plays the traitor and belies itself. It is atavistic, and 
needs but slight pressure from adverse circumstance to stir it to active 
life. ‘Escapism’ is an instinct, not a vice. It may be vicious if it consists 
of a cowardly incapacity for facing facts, but there are forms in which it 
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is harmless, human, and, indeed, salutary. Some turn to fairy-tales. 
Witness Osborne in Fourney’s End reading Alice in Wonderland in the 
doomed dugout before Arras. ‘Why, it’s a kid’s book!’ said the Cockney 
subaltern. ‘Precisely!’ says Osborne. Some find refuge in historical and 
imaginative literature, and none, in days of travail, can be blamed for a 
distaste for the Zolaesque realism which spares its victims nothing of 
life’s choice miseries. It is one of the uses of literature to enable men 
and women to escape from the pains of here and now and to transport 
themselves imaginatively into happier times and places. One of the 
great virtues of the historical novel of Scott’s and Dumas’s type is that 
it translates us to surroundings far more picturesque than our own, 
where kings and swordsmen, queens and churchmen live lives foreign 
to our own, and yet with joys and sorrows like enough. To read becomes 
a refreshing and invigorating change of scene. Aristotle, if we under- 
stand him aright, might have agreed that his doctrine of x&8apors could 
be thus legitimately extended. 

In March 414 B.c. there was enough unhappiness and downright 
anxiety abroad to stir to wakefulness in hosts of Athenians an urgent 
desire to get away from it all. Hence our two worthies in the opening 
scene deliberately walking away from the news. 

In the light of this a word should be said about the imagery of the 
play. It is an odd fact that, in such times and in such moods, the human 
mind turns instinctively to birds. Birds, quite strikingly, have become 
a symbol for escapism ranging from the semi-burlesque (‘From troubles 
of the world I turn to ducks’, writes Harvey) to a wealth of serious 
and lovely poetry. Consider Hardy, for instance, on ‘the darkling 
thrush’ : 

So little cause for carollings 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or nigh around, 
That I could think there trembled through 
His happy goodnight air 
Some blessed hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware. ... 


and John Drinkwater on the blackbird on his customary chimney- 
stack : 


And there he lifts his yellow bill 
Kindled against the sunset, till 

These suburbs are like Dymock woods 
Where music has her solitudes. 
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The skylark is a favourite, and from poet to poet the note of ‘escape’ 1 
is persistent in all they write. Hear Wordsworth: ; 


Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? ... 


And Hogg: 
Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place, 
Oh to abide in the desert with thee! 


And Shelley: 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know. . .. 


The thread of similar thought runs back to the beginnings. There is 
the chorus in the Hippolytus' which echoes the verse from Hogg: 


Could I take me to some cavern for my hiding, 
In the hill-tops where the sun scarce hath trod; 
Or a cloud make the home of my abiding 
As a bird among the bird-droves of God! 


‘Oh for the wings of a dove,’ cries the Psalmist,? ‘to fly away and be at 
rest. Fain would I fly from it all and live in the desert. Swiftly would 
I escape from their furious blast, from all their storm and confusion, 
from their double tongues. For here in the city I suffer the sight of 
violence and disorder.’ 

‘Here in the city’. It is possible to trace through literature a reaction 
of civilized man against the city—a vague claustrophobia. And some- 
thing more than claustrophobia. The spirit of the self-conscious in- 
dividual reacts against too great dependence on others, against the very 
organization of society itself. That is why thousands will always find 
the planned society an irksome and at times intolerable burden. The 


' Hipp. 732-4 (Murray). 2 Psalm lv. 6 (Moffatt). 
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planner cannot understand why his pretty organization does not win 
universal acceptance, and automatically make people happy. Some 
people never will be organized into happiness while the memory lurks in 
the subconscious of the blessed moment when man realized himself, his 
individuality, his mastery of his environment. The State (and for the 
Greek, of course, the State was the city) tends to filch that birthright, to 
cabin, crib, and confine the free spirit. 

Aldous Huxley had the thought in mind when he introduced the 
Savage into his ‘brave new world’. He comes from an area walled off 
and preserved as a shocking example, where home and love, toil and pain, 
dreams and devotion are still found. He knows the Bible and Shake- 
speare, long since banished from a society which could not understand 
them, and whose satisfied life might be disturbed by their revolutionary 
tone. The Savage rebels. ‘I don’t want Comfort,’ he cries, ‘I want God, 
I want poetry, I want real danger, I want freedom, I want goodness, I 
want sin.’ ‘In fact’, said Mustapha Mond, the World Controller, ‘you’re 
claiming the right to be unhappy.’ ‘All right then,’ said the Savage 
defiantly, ‘I’m claiming the right to be unhappy.”! 

It may be true that the Greek identified himself with his 1éA1s far 
more naturally than the healthy-minded democrat today merges his 
personality with the State of his creating. It would be surprising, none 
the less, if there were not multitudes who at times cursed the city and all 
its works. And all around us, when fellow man becomes a pressing 
burden, flit the feathered symbols of the freedom we have sacrified in 
order to live together. ‘Behold the birds of the air’, we cry; ‘they sow 
not neither do they reap nor gather into barns.’ And the desire fills us 
to seek Cloudcuckootown. So in a bird-filled Greece thought Aristo- 
phanes, and put it all into a play. Eiée yevoipnv, he sighed, ‘would I 
were’, and the dialogue took shape as his harassed spirit sought relief in 
fantasy. Says our Athenian to the Hoopoe: ‘And what is life like here— 
the life one leads among the birds?’ ‘It is not without charm when you 
come to try it. First you have to live without a purse.’ ‘And that’, says 
Euelpides, ‘takes half the falsity out of life.’ ‘And then we browse in 
gardens on myrtle-berries, poppy-seed, and cress.’ ‘Ah,’ sighs Euelpides, 
“you seem to live like a bridal pair on holiday.’ 

The imagery of the play is therefore strong confirmation of Murray’s 
theory, and confirmation equally striking of the theory that Aristophanes 
was a countryman. Fundamentally he was no townsman. The type is 
distinct in the ancient as in the modern world. Socrates, for instance, 


' Brave New World, p. 283. 2 Matt. vi. 26. 3 Birds 155-61. 
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was a townsman. Consider the conversation at the beginning of the 
Phaedrus. Socrates has accompanied his friend on a stroll outside the 
walls. ‘You are an amazing person,’ says Phaedrus to Socrates, ‘for you 
do seem like a stranger being shown around... . You don’t go outside 
the walls at all.’ ‘Forgive me, my friend,’ answers Socrates, ‘I am fond 
of learning. Now the country places and the trees won’t teach me 
anything and people in the city do.’! You can hear the echo in Cicero. 
‘The City, the City, my dear Rufus—stick to that and live in its full 
light. Residence elsewhere is mere eclipse and obscurity to those whose 
energy is capable of shining in Rome.’2 

Aristophanes would have disagreed with both. Perhaps as a boy he 
saw his parents fire their barns and sadly travel to town in accordance 
with Pericles’ disastrous war policy. At any rate nostalgia for the 
country breathes through his work, and finds its culmination in the 
Birds, where, in a year when city nerves were near breaking-point, he 
shares his feelings with all Athens. If the gift of second prize means 
anything, the significance is that Socrates’ type, in that anxious year, 
outnumbered the playwrights’. 

If it should be argued that Murray’s theory makes a great comedy the 
expression of a neurosis, the reply is that in such case we should be 
grateful for neuroses. Lucretius, to take an extreme example, was prob- 
ably a melancholic. Shock treatment might have cured him, and in the 
process robbed the world of one of the most sombre and passionate 
poems in all literature. The De Rerum Natura, as a French psychiatrist3 
puts it, is ‘le commentaire poétique, l’interprétation philosophique et 
comme le prolongement lumineux de sa maladie’. ‘Lucréce,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘vivrait-il de nos jours, on le débarrasserait peut-étre de son 
anxiété par le moyen de I’électrochoc; mais sans doute aussi, par 1a, on le 
guérirait de son génie. ...’ 

Catullus, De Musset his French counterpart, Housman, and a score 
of others were psychologically damaged, and the result is a wealth of 
poetry. Had Aristophanes been of tougher fibre, of Cleon’s build per- 
haps, or more after the prosaic fashion of his fellow countryman Xeno- 
phon, he might have made a more orthodox Athenian, but we should be 
without the Birds. ‘Out of the eater’, in the words of Samson’s riddle, 
‘comes forth meat.’ Write ichabod over the culture of the brave new 
world where the challenge of difficulty and the stimulus of pain have 
been successfully legislated away, and the machines whirr under the 


' Phaedrus 230 d-e. 2 ad Fam. ii. 12. 2. 
3 Dr. B. J. Logre, L’ Anxiété de Lucréce (Paris, 1946). 
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robot fingers of perfectly adjusted personalities. Brave new world, in- 
deed, ‘to have such people in it’. 

Literature is the record of experience, and is truly apprehended only 
as the reader’s mind knows and shares the writer’s mood. And mood is 
ever built of circumstance. The emotions have few new tricks to play, 
and with the recurring pattern of events it comes about that age finds 
age in spiritual kinship. So it was that in 1940 Isaiah came to life. In 
chapter after chapter of the great Hebrew rhapsody written under 
the darkening Assyrian shadow, the mood of passionate defiance and 
firm faith took form in poetry. In 1940 men sensed a strange and 
stimulating sympathy. That, too, was the year in which to read the 
Birds. 

Criticism and interpretation are always subjective. It is only one step 
from the subjective to the autobiographical. Understanding may be 
deepened by the reader’s constant choice of that which suits the mood, 
the hour, and the scene. Failing a boat from Desenzano the atmo- 
sphere of Sirmio can be caught by any New Zealander at Lake Okareka. 
It is a lovely piece of water, full of the homeland’s laughter, and a penin- 
sula runs out from the western shore ‘olive-silvery’ with mimosa. If 
reading is an art, environment, in all its meanings, matters. Where better 
can the Tempest be read than on Urupukapuka? The pohutukawa 
shadows a dozen white and empty beaches, and when the wind sets in of 
an afternoon from the Pacific and Cape Brett, the isle is ‘full of noises 
which give delight and hurt not’. 

It was in search of such experience that I took the Birds with me in 
September 1940. No month in remembered history more strikingly 
reproduced the Athenian mood of March 414 B.c. All was obviously at 
stake. The turn of a battle, the news of any day, might be the death 
sentence of a people. It is not difficult even now to recall in memory the 
tenseness of that hour, the breathless atmosphere of expectation and 
waiting, a certain calmness and confidence, but underneath an almost 
unbearable suspense. 

In terms of modern mobility the Battle of Britain was fought as far 
away from Auckland as Athens was from Syracuse, and its tempo was 
mounting over Kent the morning we walked away from the news. West 
from Auckland the road in those days to the wilderness was shortest. 
Along the north shore of the Manukau Harbour, round Huia Bay, over 
the saddle under Mount Donald McLean, and down the long hill to 
Whatipu, it was still possible in 1940 to step back into the nineteenth 
century. The kind folk at the old boarding-house still told how the 
Orpheus was wrecked, yonder on the bar, in 1864. There was seldom a 
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newspaper, no electric light, no motor-traffic, but venison, quietness, 
and a vast freedom of beach and hill. 

It was a haven of escape. And surely Aristophanes must have known 
some such escapade. How else could he have adapted Euelpides’ line so 
well to booted, tramping feet? 

Sik Tovde Tov Padov Padizouev . . .. 
The ring of the road is under the consonants. Like Tennyson with 
‘Lari maxime’ in his ears like ‘ballad burthen music all the day’, Euel- 
pides’ iambics fell in with feet and pack: 

Sic TavtTa Tovde Tov Paddov Padizouev .. . 

That’s the reason for our tramping down the track to-day. 

Sic TavtTa Tovde Tov PaSov Badizopev ... 

Not that we hate our city, as not being 

A prosperous mighty city, free for all 

To spend their wealth in, paying fines and fees... 

dic TavtTa Tévde Tov PddSov Padizouev... 

That’s why we’re journeying on this journey now 

Trudging along. ... 

To find some quiet easy-going spot, 

Where we may settle down, and dwell in peace." 

The birds haunted every mile. Weset out in the dark before dawn, and 
the bush in the gully below the road to Macky’s Rest was full of more- 
porks crying mournfully from tree to tree. At Macky’s Rest, where the 
walker pauses to look into the Parau Valley, a tui perched on a kauri top as 
the first rays of the sun topped the ridge, and dropped a long chain of 
notes into the fern. The moreporks ceased their grim crying as if on a sig- 
nal. I took out Aristophanes as we rested, and read the hoopoe’s serenade : 

Awake, my mate! 
Shake off thy slumbers, and clear and strong 
Let loose the floods of thy glorious song, 
The sacred dirge of thy mouth divine 
For sore-wept Itys, thy child and mine; 
Thy tender trillings his name prolong 
With the liquid note of thy tawny throat; 
Through the leafy curls of the woodbine sweet 
The pure sound mounts to the heavenly seat, 
And Phoebus, lord of the golden hair, 
As he lists to thy wild plaint echoing there, 
Draws answering strains from his ivoried lyre, 
Till he stirs the dance of the heavenly choir, 
And calls from the blessed lips on high 
Of immortal Gods a divine reply 
To the tones of thy witching melody.? 

1 Birds 36-45. 2 Ibid. 209-22. 
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The tui who haunts Macky’s Rest has a run of notes difficult to match 
elsewhere. He flapped to another tree and sang again, and with the notes 
long shafts of the sun came over, and thrust silently between the trees, 
giving sense and substance to the myth of Phoebus’ quiver, while the 
sky over the harbour head was a wealth of ‘golden hair’. Artificial read- 
ing? Precisely. But Gilead balm in 1940. Could Aristophanes have 
written that chorus in town? 

At Mill Bay the sea-birds began, a dozen shapes and colours. The 
long way through, all sixteen miles of it, we were never beyond the soft 
notes of the riro-riro, crying plaintively, as the Maori legend has it, that 
Hatupatu was ‘Gone, gone’. In those three days we counted twenty- 
eight species of birds, exactly the number in the grand rally in the 
Birds.! It would, in fact, be possible to rewrite the lines, filling in the 
names of English and native birds who stirred vague envy in our earth- 
bound persons along that lonely road. The dialogue would run some- 
thing like this: 

I: Here you see a tui coming, there by Zeus a pukeko, 

Here’s a ruru under cover, there’s a halcyon, sure as fate. 
He: Who’s behind her? 
a: Just another. He’s the lady halcyon’s mate. 
Here’s a sparrow. 
HE: Who to these parts brought a sparrow, tell me, do? 


I: Hawk and chaffinch, lark and blackbird, starling, pigeon, shy cuckoo, 
Pewakawaka, riro-riro, tiny titi-pounamu. .. . 


In the birds’ presence, I read the Birds, and the never-ending cries of 
them are for ever entangled with the text. So is Omanawanui, with 
Cloudcuckootown piled in cumulus somewhere over its pointed crest. 
The rock where the hoopoe lived is the Cutter Rock, out near the 
breakers on the grey sand at Whatipu. And as for the spirit of the play, 
those few hours of desultory reading showed how exactly right it was. 
Aristophanes also was escaping from the news. 

We walked home another way. After three hours’ wait for the tide 
at the Karekare Point, we jumped across the gap between two breakers. 
There was a man in the bay. ‘Any news?’ we asked. ‘Ninety of ’em 
down in the midday news’, he replied. As we trudged up the sand, 
Aristophanes’ last words, read by a driftwood fire round the point, were 
echoing in the memory: 

it 
KOAAIviKos, 
Saipoveov Utréptorre.2 


Ibid. 297-304. ? Ibid. 1763-5. 
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Raise the joyous Paean-cry, 
Raise the song of Victory. 
Io Paean, alalae, 
Mightiest of the Powers, to thee! 


With what a catch in the heart Athens heard the words in March 414 
B.c. When their news finally came, it was crushing, grim almost as the 
report which came nine incredible years later, which sent a wail up the 
Long Walls and told of last and bitterest defeat. That we were spared, 


THE HELPLESSNESS AND FUTILITY OF MAN 


Oijpés olwvoi te, Bpotdéyv Arti pia 

Sex yijs, TeTuypéva, pndév 

elS6tes, oTE KAKOIO 
ppadpoves, oT’ UGA’ crrootpéyat KAKSTNTOS, 
ott’ trapedvtos Emotpéyan Te Kai 
TSpies, GAA pathy &Satipoves, 


(Ascribed to Orpheus by John Malalas, Chronograph. lib. iv., pp. 75 seq., 
ed. Bonn.) 


SOME PYTHAGOREAN SAYINGS 


Bios dotrep Spyavov dvéce Kai Erritdoe: Appozdpevos yivetat. 

. OavAou avEpds, Kabdrrep KUVds KaKOU, UGAAOV Sei Thy 

Tlatpds érritipnois pdppaKov: yap Exe TO Sdxvovtos. 

. "Emoxotei pév TrOAAdKis TK TH SE Ta 

TH GAI Sei xpijobar. 

Kad éviote vavayei, Kal otrovSaios 

Td Sou éxtpégetv Kal Tov Trovnpdv evepyeteiv’ Trap’ yap xdpis 
eWvoiay yevve. 
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THE SACRED GROVE 


A Comparative Study of some Parallel Aspects of Religious 
Ritual in Ancient Crete and the Near East 


By k. D. WHITE 


TUDENTS of comparative religion have long been familiar with 
the evidence furnished by ancient Mediterranean myth and ritual 
pointing to the existence of a common fund of religious experience 
amongst the early civilizations of the Mediterranean and the Near East. 
In spite of wide divergences between the views of anthropologists of the 
extreme diffusionist and anti-diffusionist schools, there has in the last 
twenty-five years or so been a decided reaction in favour of the historical 
method in this field of study, and there appears to t . general agreement 
that a common culture-pattern, embodied in a common fund of myth 
and ritual, existed in Egypt, Babylonia, and Palestine.! This hypothesis 
of a common pattern is supported by an ever-increasing volume of 
archaeological evidence. Routes of migration of peoples and commercial 
and other cultural contacts indicate a complex interchange of ideas 
between the Near East and the Mediterranean region generally. Of 
cardinal importance for the understanding of these mutual relations in 
early times are the discoveries in Crete, where evidence of extensive 
cultural relations with the Orient and Egypt, as well as with the main- 
land of Greece, has come to light.2_ The basis of Minoan wealth lay in 
sea-borne trade: the shipment of oil, wine, and timber enabled the rulers 
of Crete to develop the first true civilization of Europe, and to transmit 
the torch to the mainland of Greece. Minoan pottery defines quite 
clearly the wide arc of their commercial interests. By the eighteenth 
century B.C. their sea-borne commerce was already bringing Cretan 
primary produce and manufactured articles to mainland Greece, the 
Aegean Islands, Cyprus, Syria, and Egypt. These connexions are im- 
mediately apparent in Cretan art and architecture, which are at once 


' For a general survey of the question see S. H. Hooke, “The Myth and Ritual 
Pattern of the Ancient East,’ in Myth and Ritual (Oxford, 1933); and, for a 
full and up-to-date bibliography, Ch. Picard, Les Religions préhelléniques (Paris, 
1948), 95 ff. 

2 On the contacts between Asia, Egypt, and Crete see Evans, The Palace of 
Minos (London, 1936), ii. 2, and, for a full account, P. Demargne, La Créte déda- 
lique (Paris, 1947), emphasizing the importance of contacts between Crete and 
Mesopotamia. 

3 See G. Glotz, La Civilisation égéenne* (Paris, 1937), 474-85. 
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Oriental and European, their complex palaces serving as warehouses 
and factories like the royal or temple factories of Mesopotamian civiliza- 
tions. The palace of Knossos, with its squat pillars, complicated stair- 
case system, and vast store-chambers crammed with merchandise, 
recalls the palaces of Syria or early Egypt, but the brilliant lime-plaster 
frescoes which adorned its walls and corridors reveal a freshness and 
vivacity which seem to be essentially European. 

The Cretan language has so far failed to yield up its secret. Yet the 
island is rich in monuments; at Knossos alone Evans found sufficient 
material to fill four large volumes of discussion,' and in the hey-day of 
Minoan civilization Crete could boast of no less than ninety cities. Cult 
monuments have been discovered in abundance, giving rise to consider- 
able discussion and a wide variety of interpretation. In the earliest 
phases of research there was a regrettable tendency to interpret the 
evidence in terms of preconceived notions as to the nature of Cretan 
religion. But the fundamental work of Nilsson? emphasizes the import- 
ance of accurate descriptions of the monuments, their figures, and their 
attitudes as the only secure foundation for study. 

The purpose of this paper is to review the main outlines of the Cretan 
nature cult, comparing it generally with the parallel evidence from 
Oriental sources; then in the light of this evidence from areas known to 
have been in cultural contact with Crete to examine in some detail a few 
of the most important cult representations as they appear on Minoan 
seals. The paper concludes with some general observations on the cult 
of the sacred grove in its Greek, Semitic, and Egyptian connexions. 

The Minoans, like their contemporaries in other parts of the civilized 
world, were nature-worshippers. In mountain caves, in clearings in the 
forest, within the boundaries of their homesteads, they felt the presence 
of divinity; and this feeling they expressed in a remarkable variety of 
cult scenes depicted on their monuments. For them, it would seem, the 
whole majestic procession of the seasons was instinct with divine power. 
That deification of nature which runs so strongly through the popular 
religious cults of Greece has been partially obscured by the great 
Olympian gods of the literary tradition. Yet the strength of these rural 
cults of river gods and nymphs, of the woodland deities with their 
simple rustic shrines and local festivals, is undeniable.3 Many of these 


Op. cit. 
? The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion® (Lund, 1950), containing an exhaustive 
survey of the monuments of Cretan cult. 
* For a good account of the popular religion of Greece see M. P. Nilsson, 
Greek Popular Religion (New York, 1940). 
3871.N.8.1 I 
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ancient cults have little concern with the higher aspects of religion, and 
most of them have a magical origin; but the evidence shows that they 
have outlived the Olympian deities, and many of them have survived in 
remote places right through to the present time.' Viewed from the 
aspect of these popular cults the religion of historic Greece has its roots 
in the same soil of religious experience as those of the Near and Middle 
East. From end to end of the Mediterranean world we find abun- 
dant evidence of this primitive feeling of awe and reverence before 
the potent forces of nature. These mysterious life-giving forces—the 
power of water to make the desert blossom, the power of the seed 
planted in the bosom of mother earth to yield an abundant harvest— 
directly suggest to primitive man the presence of a living, fructifying 
agent. 

Amongst the ancient Semites, as amongst the peoples of Greece and 
Italy, the living water issuing from a rock or welling up from a subter- 
ranean spring has the strongest of supernatural associations. In one of 
the oldest fragments of Hebrew poetry the fountain is addressed as a 
living being: ‘And from thence they went to Beer: that is the well 
whereof the Lord spake unto Moses, “‘Gather the people together and I 
will give them water.” Then Israel sang this song: “Spring up, O well; 
sing ye unto it.”’ The spring, the tree, and the sacred grove are all of 
vital importance; all are objects of veneration. Speaking of the plain of 
the Alpheius near Olympia the geographer Strabo says that ‘the whole 
plain is full of shrines of Artemis, Aphrodite, and the nymphs set in 
flowering groves, mainly owing to the abundance of water; there are 
numerous hermae on the roads, and shrines of Poseidon the god of 
sailors on the headlands by the sea’. 

It is important to realize, as Robertson Smith pointed out long ago,* 
that the sanctity of the place, whether fountain, tree, or sacred grove, is 
far older than the god whose cult was carried on there in historic times: 
“The nature of the God did not determine the place of his sanctuary, but 
conversely the features of the sanctuary had an important share in de- 
termining the development of ideas as to the functions of the God.’ The 
seats of divinity were found in places of natural fertility, beside springs 
and the banks of rivers, and in the shaded glens that lay below the 


' Evans (¥.H.S. xxi (1901), 200) pointed to a remarkable survival of the pillar 
cult in a remote area of Macedonia; see below, p. 118. See also J. C. Lawson, 
Modern Greek Folk-lore and Ancient Greek Religion (Cambridge, 1910). 

2 Numbers xxi. 16-17. 

3 viii. 3. 12. 


* Religion of the Semites* (London, 1927), 102 ff. 
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mountain peaks. Dominated as we are in our conceptions of godhead by 
thoughts of an all-powerful Being 


throned afar 
Whose glory flames from sun and star, 


it is not easy for us to conceive of gods as revered objects of worship 
whose powers are limited both in time and space. If, however, we keep 
in view the fundamental point that the sanctity of the place precedes 
the god whether in human or animal form, we shall not be surprised to 
find that the temple in the form of an actual building is a relatively late 
development. This early nature worship, whether of the numerous 
Baalim of the Syrian oases or of the local nymphs of the sacred springs 
of Hellas, required only the marked-off enclosure of holy ground beside 
the spring, or about the circle of trees in the sacred grove. In the more 
highly developed forms of this nature religion the theophany, that is to 
say the manifestation of the presence of the deity, confers on particular 
sanctuaries an even greater holiness. There are of course many well- 
known examples of this kind of sanctification in the Old Testament, 
such as Bethel, where Jacob, worn out from his long tramp through the 
bleak foothills of Judaea, laid himself down within a circle of stones and 
dreamed his dream. Bethel became a sanctuary by reason of the fact 
that God manifested himself in that very place: ‘this is none other but 
the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven’.! Similarly at Mamre,? 
where God revealed himself to Abraham beneath the oak-tree in the 
form of three strangers, a summer festival continued to be celebrated 
until the reign of Constantine, embracing not only Jews but Greeks and 
Christians as well. The words of a contemporary Church historian 
confirm the survival of the ancient worship of the sacred tree and the 
life-giving well of water right down to Christian times: ‘Each, after the 
manner of his faith, does honour to the place, some praying to the God 
of all, some invoking the angels and pouring wine or offering incense, or 
an Ox or a goat or a sheep or a cock.’ When once the god has manifested 
himself by his presence he will do so again. Where the deity has appeared 
an act of worship is performed; with successive acts of homage the holy 
place acquires an ever-increasing sanctity. 

As in Palestine, so in Greece the oracle or voice of God conferred 
sanctity on famous shrines such as those of Delphi or Dodona, where the 


Genesis xxviii. 10-22. 

* Genesis xviii. 1-8. 

3 Sozomenos, Historia Ecclesiastica, ii. 4, quoted by Frazer, Folk Lore in the 
Old Testament (London, 1918), iii. 59 ff. 
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leaves of the oak and the laurel respectively share in the mysterious 
revelation of the presence of God. 

In Crete the dominant symbols of the nature cult were the sacred tree 
and the sacred pillar. Evans’s Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult, first 
published in 1901, is still of fundamental importance to students, though 
some of his conclusions are now unacceptable. The most important 
group of Cretan monuments connected with this cult, the numerous en- 
graved gold rings depicting cult scenes, having recently been subjected to 
a detailed scrutiny by the Swedish scholar, A. W. Persson.' Persson con- 
cludes that the rings reveal a cycle of cult representation concerned with 
the seasons of the year and the birth, growth, and decay of vegetation. 

The goddess of the sacred grove presides over all the various acts of 
worship represented in these remarkable pictographs. In the winter 
scenes she may be represented only in the form of a bird. In the mystery 
of returning spring she may be seated beneath the shade of the sacred 
tree receiving the adoration of her worshippers, who perform ecstatic 
dances within the sacred precinct. In scenes of summer-time and harvest 
she appears with a young male consort. Within the walls which sur- 
round the precinct may be seen the sacred cult symbol of the double 
axe and the figure-of-eight shield. The seated goddess is approached by 
votaries bringing gifts of flowers and fruit in their season. Finally with 
the approach of winter the universal goddess of fertility departs in her 
sacred ship, leaving the land desolate until the spring comes round once 
more. At a later stage I shall exhibit a selection of these cult monu- 
ments for more detailed discussion of their content and significance. 
Before passing on to some consideration of the pillar cult we may men- 
tion the parallel with the worship of two notable divinities of Near 
Eastern cults, represented by Cybele and her consort Attis, the Phoeni- 
cian Astarte and her consort Adonis, and lastly the Egyptian Osiris. 

For the first and last of these deities we need only refer to Frazer's 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris.2, But for the Syrian deities we now have remarkable 
evidence from the recent excavations at Ras Shamra, going back to 
about the fourteenth century B.c.3 The myth of Astarte and her consort 


! A.W. Persson, The Religion of Greece in Prehistoric Times (Berkeley, 1942). 

2 The Golden Bough, pt. iv (London, 1907). 

3 The affinities of the Cretan Lady of Wild Things or Mistress of Animals 
with the coasts of Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine are well attested. Apart from 
the Astarte myth we have from Ras Shamra a fine ivory pyxis depicting the 
goddess in Minoan sacred dress flanked by animals heraldically disposed 
(illustrated in C. F. A. Schaeffer, Ugaritica (Paris, 1939), frontispiece and Plate 
xi). In general see R. Dussaud, Les Découvertes de Ras Shamra et l’ancien 
Testament (Paris, 1941). 
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has been pieced together from numerous fragments; according to the 
myth Astarte’s consort Baal slipped away from her to go hunting and 
was killed by wild beasts. After much searching the goddess found his 
body and buried him, sacrificing numerous animals so that he might be 
nourished in the underworld until his resurrection. In this myth, which 
has obvious similarities to that of Osiris, the goddess is the universal 
power of nature in general. Baal is annually slain and annually reborn 
with the return of spring. The whole cult is marked by an assurance of 
the resurrection of the god. So powerful was the influence of this cult 
in later times that even as late as the fourth century a.p. Adonis still 
enjoyed worship. The purpose behind the ceremonies of the Adonis 
cult is the same as that revealed in the Cretan monuments, to strengthen 
each year the declining powers of nature through sympathetic magic so 
that the trees may bear fruit and the land yield its crops without fail. 

Turning now to the pillar cult we find a good deal of controversy as to 
its relationship with the tree cult. Evans? firmly believed that they were 
intimately connected. If Semitic parallels are admissible there is 
plenty of evidence here to support his contention. The local sanctuaries 
of the Hebrews were clearly modelled on the usage of the country; the 
altar of sacrifice, for example, was never complete without its ashera. 
Deuteronomy xvi. 21 contains a prohibition against the planting of any 
kind of ashera beside the altar of Iahweh. It is clear that the ashera was 
either a living tree or a post shaped like the living trunk. We may then 
regard the pillar of Minoan cult as a similar development of the living 
tree. The pillar and the ashera are symbols of the presence of the deity. 
The historical connexion between Crete and the Semitic world is well 
attested. Syria, Cyprus, and the coast of Palestine abound in evidence 
of Cretan influence. And the Philistines may well be part of the remnant 
of fugitives from Crete who settled on the coasts of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean after the dramatic overthrow of Cretan power in the fourteenth 
century B.C. 

The tenacity of this primitive cult of tree and pillar is well attested 
both from Greece and Palestine. Until the severe injunction against 


' Such an interchange of religious cults would be the natural result of the 
widespread cultural contacts now firmly established by archaeological evidence: 
‘It seems that we must now admit that the entire Eastern Mediterranean during 
the third and second millenia B.c. was an area of free movement of ideas’ 
(Picard, op. cit. 99). 

? ‘Tree and Pillar Cult’, ¥.H.S. xxi (1905), 100. Recently Picard and others 
have reacted strongly against the negative view of Nilsson in favour of Evans’s 
hypothesis: see A. W. Persson, op. cit. 7, 32 f.; 63, fig. 15. The pillar may from 
time to time have replaced the human form of the deity. 
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the ashera, quoted above, the cult of the high places was maintained. 
Even members of the royal house like Asa’s queen remained attached to 
the ancient but abominated rites: ‘And nevertheless the high places re- 
mained.’! As for the continuity and survival of the pillar cult in Greece 
one can hardly select a more impressive example than the experience 
which Evans himself set down at the conclusion of his monograph—the 
story of a pillar cult still practised in a remote corner of Macedonia. He 
visited a sacred shrine, said to be much venerated not only by the native 
Moslems but by Christians as well, who made pilgrimage there on St. 
George’s Day. Proceeding through a mud-floored antechamber he 
entered the shrine ‘in the centre of which rose the sacred pillar, an up- 
right stone about 6} ft. high and 1} ft. thick, black and greasy from 
anointing. The floor was strewn with fleeces of sacrificed rams.’ After 
embracing the stone the worshipper proceeded to the grave of the local 
saint to do his obeisance, which included the sacrifice of a ram. Return- 
ing to the shrine he removed an article of clothing which was then 
wrapped round the pillar. After partaking of supper in the antechamber 
the guests were invited to spend the night within sight of the pillar, so 
that the occult influences due to its spiritual possession might shape their 
dreams. 

The sacred pillar or masseba of the early Old Testament narrative has 
often been interpreted as a mere mark of a covenant without any reli- 
gious significance. But the story of Jacob’s pillar makes it perfectly 
clear that the masseba was more than a mere landmark. The pillar is 
called the house of God as if the deity were regarded as dwelling within 
the stone. Furthermore the stone is anointed with oil, an unmistakable 
sign of sanctification, for which numerous parallels have been collected 
by Frazer.? 

For Greece the survival of elements of the tree cult is well attested. 
In historic times we find the carved trunk of the tree as an object of 
veneration. The following examples are selected from a numerous group. 


(a) Artemis Endendros. Pausanias? refers to the fact that in Boia in 
Laconia the local inhabitants still revere a sacred myrtle, which 
they call Artemis the Saviour. The inhabitants of Icaria wor- 
shipped an uncarved tree which they called the statue of Artemis.‘ 

(6) The image of Hera, guardian deity of the island of Samos, was 


Kings xv. 14. 

2 Folk Lore in the Old Testament (London, 1918), ii. 72 ff. 

3 ili. 22. 12. 

* On the prominence of this cult in Arcadia see L. R. Farnell, Cults of the 
Greek States (Oxford, 1907), ii. 429, and references cited there. 
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originally a plank, but later became human in form.! We may 
remember too how reminiscent of the very shape of the tree is the 
exquisite statue of this Samian Hera in the Louvre. 

(c) Apollo Agyieus? or Apollo of the Ways consisted of a cone-shaped 
column: cf. the Omphalos at Delphi. 

(d) Finally we have the god Hermes who, as Nilsson has demon- 
strated,3 means the one from the cairn or stone-heap. As the god of 
those who travel over lonely ways marked out by cairns of stones 
he has never reached the full human form of other gods of the 
Olympian Pantheon, but remains half developed—partly a man 
and partly a tree-trunk. 


These cult objects are not representations of the actual divinity—they 
are signs of his presence like the birds on the Minoan monuments. A 
good deal of misunderstanding has arisen here from rather naive Chris- 
tian theories about the worship of idols. On these misunderstandings 
the most effective commentary is to be found in a passage from the wise 
philosopher of the early Roman Empire, Maximus of Tyre. 


God himself, the father and fashioner of all that is, older than the sun or the 
sky, greater than time or eternity, and all the flow of Being, is unnameable by 
any law-giver, unutterable by any voice, not to be seen by any eye. But we, 
being unable to apprehend his essence, use the help of sounds and names and 
pictures, of beaten gold and ivory and silver, of plants and rivers, mountain 
peaks and torrents, yearning for the knowledge of Him, and in our weakness 
naming all that is beautiful in the world after His nature. . .. Why should I 
further pass judgement about images? Let men know what is divine, let them 
know, that is all. If a Greek is stirred to the remembrance of God by the art 
of Pheidias, an Egyptian by paying worship to animals, . . . I have no anger 
for their divergencies; only let them know, let them love, let them remember. 


The descriptions which follow are taken from the recently published 
Sather lectures of A. W. Persson, who has discerned in the gold signet- 
rings from Mycenae and elsewhere important evidence on the vegetation 
cycle in Minoan religion. From the twenty-nine examples cited and 
illustrated by him I have selected five by way of general illustration of 
my theme. 


Fic. 1. The first ring (Persson, No. 3) was found at Vaphio near Sparta. At 
the extreme left a leafy tree is seen growing from rocky ground. Below it is de- 
picted the greater part of an upturned vessel. To the right is the figure of a man 
climbing a rocky landscape. His right arm is raised and he appears to be grasp- 
ing one of the branches of the tree. Behind him appears a woman in a long 


! Farnell, op. cit. i. 205 f., and references cited there. 
2 Ibid. iv. 148. 
3 Greek Popular Religion (New York, 1940), 8. 
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Fic. 3. (Persson, No. 8.) 
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flounced skirt. The attitude suggests that she is dancing. Above her is a chrysa- 
lis which Evans regards as the symbol of immortality. On the extreme right lies 
a figure-of-eight shield, and next to it is a pair of what are known as sacral knots. 
Above is a double axe of Egyptian shape: the Egyptian type is a well-known 
symbol of immortality. In this ring we have the representation of the quiescent 
period of winter. The shaking of the sacred tree is designed to attract the 
attention of the fructifying god, as is the ecstatic dance. The promise of resur- 
rection is conveyed by the chrysalis and the double axe. The shield and the 
knot are probably symbols of divine protection. 

The prevalence of picture symbols is natural enough when we remember that 
the oldest scripts consisted of pictographs and that the people of this era thought 
naturally through such imagery. 


Fic. 2. The next ring (Persson, No. 4) is a gold signet from Mycenae. To the 
left stands the bowed figure of a mourning woman bending over an enclosure 
consisting of garlanded posts. Within the enclosure are a tall narrow stone and a 
small figure-of-eight shield. Above the woman’s back is a leafy branch. In the 
centre is a woman in a flounced skirt with her hands on her hips in the animated 
motion of a ritual dance. On the far right is a tree in leaf inside an enclosure 
containing a tall narrow stone pillar; in front, a man almost in a kneeling position 
and with averted face grasps the trunk of the tree. The enclosure on the left is 
generally believed to be a tomb. ‘The grasping of the tree and the ecstatic dance 
have the same meaning as in the first ring. 

The entire scene represents the death and resurrection of nature. Amplifying 
the meaning of this piece of religious shorthand we may turn to the beautiful 
fresco discovered by Evans and reproduced in his Palace of Minos, vol. iv, and 
known as the ‘Festival in the Sacred Wood’. Here is depicted a grove of olives 
within a walled enclosure containing crowds of male and female spectators. 
They stand in serried ranks: those on the top tier are raising their hands in 
excited gestures and pointing towards some spectacle which is engaging their 
attention on the left. About one-third of the original fresco survives, including 
at least a part of the performance. In the open space in front beyond the wall of 
the enclosure groups of women on a blue ground are seen going through the 
movements of a ceremonial dance. Their hair streams out behind them to 
indicate the rhythmical action of the dance. They are dressed in fashionable 
Cretan style, wearing short-sleeved bolero jackets open at the bosom and 
flounced skirts of saffron colour. In nearly every case the dancer has one hand 
held out before her in the act of adoration towards some sacred object at the 
left. As we look at this scene we recall the familiar legend of Daedalus, the cun- 
ning craftsman who built a dancing-floor for Ariadne. 


Fic. 3. The next ring (Persson, No. 8) depicts a meadow strewn with lilies 
of the asphodel type. The central figure in the group is interpreted as the 
epiphany of the nature goddess herself in a spring setting; and before her come 
her votaries in acts of adoration. Above the outstretched hands of the wor- 
shippers can be seen two snakes, symbolizing as so often elsewhere the reawaken- 
ing of nature after her winter sleep. 


Fic. 4. Next comes a very famous gold signet-ring (Persson, No. 15) from 
Knossos. On the extreme right is an enclosure with high wall and gateway; 
above the gateway a tree in full leaf; between the jambs of the gate a tall standing 
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Fic. 5. (Persson, No. 22.) 


lamp. To the left is a high narrow pillar on a platform. Immediately to the left 
appears a small male figure apparently descending from heaven armed with 
spear or bow. To his left stands a woman raising both hands before her face, 
probably blinded by the epiphany of the god. The lamp is interpreted as sym- 
pathetic nature magic designed to influence the strengthening of the sun by 
creating a source of light and heat. 


Fic. 5. The richest of all the gold signet-rings discovered by Schliemann 
near the grave circle at Mycenae brings us to high summer in the vegetation 
cycle (Persson, No. 22). On the right is a tree with abundant foliage and laden 
with fruit. At the foot of the sacred tree the tree-goddess sits within the en- 
closure of her shrine receiving homage from three worshippers. The double axe 
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occupies a central position. The shield is there; and above the shrine is a repre- 
sentation of the heavenly bodies, showing that the shrine is in the open air and 
that sun and moon are connected with her worship. In her hand the goddess 
holds three poppies on long stalks, reminding us at once of the worship of the 
classical Demeter, goddess of fertility and immortality. One of the worshippers 
is plucking fruit, others bring gifts of flowers to the goddess. 


In all these examples the pillar and the tree occupy a place of promin- 
ence. Yet their relationship is a matter of dispute. Evans’s view that the 
pillar represents the aniconic form of the deity is rejected by Nilsson, but 
accepted by Persson, in spite of the difficulty arising from the fact that so 
many of the pillar representations have an obvious structural function. 
The asherim of Arabia and Palestine had no such function and were often 
anointed with oil, as in the case of Jacob’s stone at Bethel. The pillars 
of the Cretan palaces were ‘strengthened’ by religious symbols such as 
the double axe which was engraved on columns. We are reminded here 
of the two brazen columns erected in front of Solomon’s temple, whose 
very names—Jachin, ‘He shall establish’, and Boaz, ‘In it is strength’ 
—betray the structural function which they were designed to perform. 

Nevertheless there are some monuments where the pillar does appear 
to be the centre of cult: e.g. the gold signet-ring from Knossos described 
above (Persson, No. 15). We may also notice in this connexion the well- 
established cult of stalagmites discovered in recent excavations in Crete.! 
The pattern revealed by the examination of these Minoan monuments 
appears also in Hebrew literature. From numerous passages in the Old 
Testament we learn that in ancient Palestine the centres of worship were 
situated on natural high places, which were usually shaded by a grove of 
trees. These sanctuaries were normally unenclosed and open to the sky; 
within stood the familiar wooden pole and the sacred pillar. Much of our 
information about these sacred places is derived from passages in the 
prophets where the cults still practised there in later times are de- 
nounced in the most violent terms. Ezekiel, speaking in the name of 
God, writes :? ‘For when I had brought them into the land which I lifted 
up my hand to give unto them, then they saw every high hill and every 
thick tree, and they offered there their sacrifice, and there they pre- 
sented the provocation of their offering. . . .’ 

The doom of the high places was pronounced in a well-known passage 
of Deuteronomy,} believed to be the basis on which the reforming 
King Josiah laid the foundations of his religious policy, though unfortu- 


' In the grotto at Arkalochori Marinatos discovered a large stalagmite sur- 
rounded by votive offerings including clay vessels, and small double axes. See 
M. P. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion’, 60 f. 

2 Ezekiel xx. 28. 3 Deut. xii. 2-3. 
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nately too late to save his country from invasion and enslavement: ‘Ye 
shall surely destroy all the places wherever the nations ye shall possess 
served their gods, upon the high mountains, and upon the hills, and 
under every green tree: and ye shall break down their altars and dash in 
pieces their pillars and burn their sacred poles [asherim] with fire. ...’ 
Yet in early times there is plenty of evidence to show that the grove and 
its altar with the inevitable ashera to mark the presence of the deity were 
. familiar feature of the popular religion of the Hebrews. Judges gave 
their judgements and kings held their court beneath the shade of the 
sacred trees." 

By numerous analogies Frazer sought to show? that these sacred 
groves which gave so much offence to the reforming prophets may well 
have been the remnants of a great primeval forest: ‘green islets left 
standing on solitary heights as refuges for the rustic divinities, whom the 
husbandman had despoiled of their broad acres, and to whom, as the true 
owners or Baalim of the land, he still believed himself bound to pay 
- tribute for all the produce he drew from the soil’. The sacred pole itself, 
which was a regular adjunct of these sanctuaries, and which is so strik- 
ingly paralleled in one of our signet-rings from Knossos, may have been 
merely the trunk of a sacred tree stripped of its branches either by 
human agency or by decay. 

The elder Cato, writing on Roman agriculture in the second century 
B.C.,3 preserves for us a special prayer to be used by the husbandman 
when cutting down a grove of timber, a passage which strongly supports 
the varied evidence collected by Frazer. Similar practices have been 
recorded from India and Malaya within living memory: when a patch 
of jungle is to be cleared for the planting of rice a few trees are left 
standing to appease the spirit of the jungle. 

Turning to the ritual of the early Hebrew festivals we find striking 
evidence of general conformity to the common culture pattern which 
forms the starting-point of the present essay. In a carefully documented 
survey of the principal Hebrew festivals Oesterley has shown‘ that the 
Feast of Tabernacles conforms in all essentials to the pattern exhibited 
in the great Osirian festivals of Egypt, the rites of the seasonal god 
Tammuz in Babylonia, and the Minoan pattern suggested by Persson. 

In this festival, held at the critical period of the ‘former rains’ after the 
long summer drought, Iahweh fulfils a similar function to that of Osiris 


’ e.g. Judges iv. 5 (Deborah); 1 Sam. xxii. 6 (Saul). 
2 Folk Lore in the Old Testament (London, 1918), iii. 62 ff. 
3 Cato, R.R. 139. 


* Essay VI, ‘Early Hebrew Festival Rituals’, in S. H. Hooke, op. cit. 111 ff. 
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and Tammuz. ‘By his will the produce of the soil during the coming 
year would be abundant; thus annually there was the renewed manifesta- 
tion of his creative power, so that every New Year Festival was a 
memorial of the Creation, since at each New Year the land was recreated; 
... indeed it may be said that the New Year Festival was as it were a 
repetition of the Creation.’! 

References to the early ritual are scarce in the Old Testament. This 
is not surprising in view of the attitude of the eighth-century prophets to 
certain aspects of the cult, notably the divine marriage, and the death 
and resurrection myth. The significance of the custom of living in 
booths during the period of the festival is not clear. Oesterley suggests? 
that the booth originally represented the sacred grove in which the 
divine marriage between Iahweh and his consort Anath was consum- 
mated. No direct reference to such a rite occurs in the Old Testament; 
but there is important evidence in Isaiah,3 and the well-known papyrus 
from Elephantine in Upper Egypt which mentions Anath as the consort 
of Iahweh shows that the idea was not unfamiliar. The connexions of 
the rite of the sacred marriage with Babylonian, Egyptian, and Hellenic 
practice are of course well known. The more familiar we become with 
the practices of neighbouring peoples the more confidently should we 
expect to find the essential elements of the common culture pattern 
surviving in Hebrew tradition. The evidence, so far as it goes, is suffi- 
ciently strong to show that the pattern also left its mark on the ritual of 
the Hebrews. There is good evidence for the view propounded by 
several scholars that the three major festivals in the Hebrew religious 
calendar, the Feast of Unleavened Bread, the Feast of Weeks, and the 
Feast of Tabernacles, were originally devoted to the worship of the sun- 
god and celebrated at the opening of the New Year which coincided with 
the ‘former rains’ so vital to the growth of crops. 

The adaptation of these ancient vegetation rites to the worship of 
Iahweh finds a parallel in the history of Greek religion, where the civic 
or national prominence of gods such as Pallas Athene or Apollo has led 
to a swallowing up of older deities and a wide extension of the functions 
of their successors in a context of cultural expansion. Thus Apollo, per- 
haps originally a god of shepherds,* having ousted the earth-goddess and 
gained possession of the great oracular shrine of Delphi, soon advances 
to a position of nation-wide influence. Athene, the armed protectress of 


' Hooke, op. cit. 124. 2 Op. cit. 140, and references cited there. 

3 Ixii. 4. 

* As his titles Nomios (He of the Pastures) and Lykeios (Lord of Wolves) 
would suggest. 
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the citadel of the Mycenaean prince in an age of disturbance, moves 
forward with the rise of Athens as a great centre of art and industry to 
become the patroness of all craftsmen. So too in Palestine, in spite of 
the remarkable development of a powerful monotheism which marked 
off the Chosen People from their neighbours, many traces both of 
primitive origin and of assimilation to neighbouring cults remain. The 
ritual of this primitive phase of Iahweh’s development was adapted to his 
worship as the national god. The underlying motif of the great New 
Year celebrations in Iahweh’s honour was the symbolic representation 
of the death of vegetation in winter followed by the miraculous rebirth 
of spring. Of particular interest from the comparative point of view is 
the rite of waving the palm-branch or Lulab during the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. On each successive day of the festival there was a procession 
round the altar when the worshippers, bearing palm branches, raised the 
cry ‘Hosanna’, and shook their branches with each repetition of the 
festal shout. The Lulab consisted of a palm shoot to the base of which 
were tied three twigs of myrtle and two branches of willow. The belief 
that the palm-tree was the tree of life is common to Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, and Assyrian religious ideas. The myrtle, sacred to Artemis and 
Astarte, symbolizes fertility, and the willow the live-giving power of 
moisture. The carrying of these emblems of life, fertility, and moisture 
is entirely appropriate to the culture-pattern which forms the subject of 
this paper. Indeed it would be strange if the pattern had not left its 
impress upon the Hebrew ritual. The power of religious conservatism is 
a power to be reckoned with. Even after the achievement of a great 
monotheistic conception of religion many of the old rites were still 
celebrated. Some of them found a place in the festival calendar; others, 
not readily assimilable by the national religion, continued to survive in 
the face of violent and uncompromising hostility. 

Our comparative study began with the nature cult of the Minoans of 
Crete who, as their monuments reveal, felt the presence of divinity in 
caves, on mountain tops, and above all in the sanctity of the sacred 
grove. No more fitting conclusion could be found to this brief survey 
than the glorious Benedicite of a great worshipper at Nature’s shrine: 

Praised be thou, my lord, for my sister Mother Earth 
Who doth sustain and comfort us and bringeth forth 
All manner of fruits and herbs and flowers of myriad hue.! 


With St. Francis there is a return, after much misunderstanding, to that 
feeling for the sanctity of nature, and the unity of all created things, 


' St. Francis of Assisi, Hymn to the Sun. 
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which formed an important part of the legacy of the ancient Mediter- 
ranean Civilization. In the recovery of that sense of reverence before 
the unending miracle of nature’s fruitfulness lies the hope of a civiliza- 
tion that has already destroyed so much of nature’s bounty in the search 
for material gain. 


THE ALPHA AND THE OMEGA: 
MARTIAL IX. 95 


By A. G. CARRINGTON 


Alphius ante fuit, coepit nunc Olphius esse 
uxorem postquam duxit Athenagoras. (Martial ix. 95.) 
‘Athenagoras was Alphius before, now he becomes Olphius after that he has 
married a wife.’ (Translated by Walter C. A. Ker, Loeb edition.) 


Beneath the Latin version given above, the Oxford Classical Text 
remarks ‘hab. T R.’; in other words, it is found in two manuscripts, 
T, Thuaneum florilegium Parisinum (8071), of the ninth to tenth century, 
and R, Vossianum florilegium Leidense (Q. 86), of the ninth century. 
Readings of the text found in other manuscripts are more obviously 
corrupt. 

It is possible that even this version in T and R is also corrupt. Indeed 
the Loeb edition seems to imply this, for its editor remarks, ‘the point 
of this epigram is unknown’. Here, however, is an attempt to explain 
the epigram in its existing form. That his attempt is periculosae plenum 
opus aleae and that he is rashly treading on the fires suppositos cineri 
doloso, none knows better than the author. The point of the epigram 
seems to depend on the words Alphius and Olphius. Horace’s faenerator 
Alfius (Epodes ii. 67) does not offer much help towards a solution, 
except perhaps with the suggestion that the meaning is, like the Servian 
division into centuries, based upon wealth. Is it not possible, though, 
that Alphius was coined by Martial from Alpha, and is merely an exten- 
sion of the phrase he had already used in two epigrams? In ii. 57 and v. 
26 he had referred to the dandy Cordus as Alpha paenulatorum (‘A 1 in 
cloaks’), calling himself by way of contrast Beta togatorum (‘B 2 in 
togas’). Martial may be using Alphius to mean ‘A 1’, and as for Olphius, 
if it be written in its Greek form “WAgios, is it not Alphius with the 
alpha changed to omega? If this be granted, the point of the epigram 
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becomes clearer. ‘Athenagoras was A 1 as a bachelor—a leading member 
of the gay set. He has since married, and is no longer a leading figure; 
his wife now leads him by the nose. He that was first is now last.’ 


‘Alpha of our Swains’ we called him, 
Called we Athenagoras: 

Matrimony now has thralled him. 
Alphas change to Omegas. 


That Martial knew of some henpecked husbands is apparent from 
another epigram (viii. 12): 
Vxorem quare locupletem ducere nolim 
quaeritis? uxori nubere nolo meae. 
inferior matrona suo sit, Prisce, marito: 
non aliter fiunt femina virque pares. 


You ask me why I would not wed 
A wife with property. 

The answer is, I somewhat dread 
My own wife’s wife to be. 

A married woman ought to be 
Inferior to her mate. 

Thus only is equality 
Kept in the married state. 
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JOHAN NICOLAI MADVIG 
By POVL JOHS. JENSEN 


(The 150th anniversary of Madvig’s birth was commemorated in 
Copenhagen in August 1954.) 


HIS Danish scholar is known to the British public not only through 

his works but also through an essay by Henry Nettleship and the 
mention made of him in the well-known book on the history of classical 
scholarship by J. E. Sandys. At the 150th anniversary of his birth Greece 
and Rome has found it proper to publish an article on Madvig from a 
Danish source, and in any case it does seem only right to stop and con- 
sider for a moment his work from a modern standpoint. 

First some facts of Madvig’s life. He was born at Svaneke on the 
island of Bornholm on 7 August 1804. He studied at the University of 
Copenhagen, passed his philological examination, and in 1826 took his 
Master’s degree. He became a Doctor of Philosophy in 1828, his thesis 
being on Asconius. In 1829 he was appointed Professor of Latin, and 
for the next fifty years he was connected with the University; from 1851 
he was Professor of Classical Philology. For a number of years he was, 
in addition, Inspector of Education, and from 1848 to 1851 he was Minis- 
ter of Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs. In his political career he is 
particularly remembered as a supporter of the division of Schleswig. 
Madvig died on 12 December 1886. The portrait of him reproduced in 
Sandys’s book shows him as Rector Magnificus of the University of 
Copenhagen at the fourth centenary of the University’s foundation in 
1879. 

Madvig’s importance as a scholar is lastingly connected with the very 
concept of classical scholarship, for he himself was one of the creators 
of this concept. Not until the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
classical scholarship organized as a science. In Denmark (and in 
Germany) there are actually only two periods in the history of scholar- 
ship. During the first period, which ends about 1800, the classics were 
studied because classical learning was considered the essential element in 
culture. The teachers were called ‘Professores eloquentiae’ and ‘Profes- 
sores poeseos’, and, simply basing their teaching on the classical authors, 
they taught the still valid rules for prose and poetry. During the second 


period the study of the classics became historical and objective. The 
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New Humanism and the Romantic Movement created an awareness of 
the peculiarity of the modern age, and ancient civilization was studied 
first as an example and later on as an object of research on an equal 
footing with other sciences. This new science was given the name of 
‘Altertumswissenschaft’ or science of antiquity. A feeling of separateness 
was created between the modern scholar and his ancient subject. In 
this development Germany took the chief part, but, thanks to Madvig, 
Danish scholarship followed the same course. 

While the philosophical reason for seeing any culture as an organic 
whole is found in Hegel’s philosophy, this view is, in the domain of 
classical scholarship, carried out in August Boeckh’s comprehensive 
encyclopaedia. In Denmark the encyclopaedic treatment of scholarship 
was worked out by Madvig—not, however, with philosophical stringency 
but rather on the lines of the more practical scheme suggested by F. A. 
Wolf. Altogether it was characteristic of Madvig to prefer the empirical 
to the speculative. In providing the frame which the study of the ancient 
world has had until our day, and in organizing this study as an indepen- 
dent science, Madvig turned against the general atmosphere of latinity 
which still pervaded the University of Copenhagen. In his Memoirs he 
says himself that it was a satisfaction to him to abolish the post he held 
as the University’s last writer of programmes, and just a hundred years 
ago, in the form of a parentatio, to deliver the last Latin oration in the 
University. He has described his own position clearly and concisely with 
the words ‘the greatest of the Latinists—the last of the Mohicans’. 

To Madvig the most important aim of the ‘science of antiquity’ was 
what he called ‘the autoptic contemplation of the Graeco-Roman world’, 
and in this contemplation he sees ‘an extremely important and essential 
element in the full acquirement of modern culture, giving one a greater 
appreciation and awareness of it and a greater scope within it’. 

The starting-point of the study of the ancient world is a knowledge 
of the classical languages, and this again is based on an understanding of 
the general nature of language. Madvig’s essays on the philosophy of 
language were published in Danish—the first one as early as 1835—but 
they can also be read in a German translation in his Kleine philologische 
Schriften (1875). Madvig’s conception of language is strangely original. 
Though his attitude to classical philology is that of a Romantic, he was 
a sober critic of the great linguistic philosopher of the Romantic Age, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, and of comparative or etymological philology. 
Madvig could not accept Humboldt’s view that the idea of language was 
realized in the activity of speaking, and that the fixed form of the national 
language was a picture of the people that had produced it. His view was 
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that language was a means of communication and that the language signs 
were arbitrary and accidental; they have nothing to do with reality. 
Madvig stresses clearly on the one hand the different possibilities which 
exist of performing one and the same function, and on the other how the 
original function, e.g. of the Latin subjunctive, can be transformed. 
Although Madvig does not remain entirely faithful to his own principles 
when he says that in the Latin subjunctive a thing is asserted as an idea 
conceived in the mind, whereas in the indicative it is asserted as actually 
existing (this is reminiscent of the current philosophical ideas of the 
age), it is none the less interesting to follow how he demonstrates that 
the original function of the subjunctive is forgotten when it becomes 
the mood of subordination. This development is due to an incorrect 
analogy. The use of the subjunctive in final clauses is natural because 
they express a simple mental conception, but when it is used in con- 
secutive clauses the original function is entirely lost, and the subjunctive 
has become merely the mood of a subordinate clause. But, on the other 
hand, there are many subordinate clauses in which the subjunctive is 
not used. “The extreme sensitivity of language could lead astray the 
feeling for analogy; it surrounded the essential with subordinate, 
capricious, shrewd, often convenient although not consistent secondary 
definitions and circumlocutions, the consideration, limitation, and de- 
scription of which is an interesting task for the grammarian, demanding 
of him great acumen and a vigilant eye, while it scorns strict deduction.’ 

We now come to the work for which Madvig’s name is primarily 
known to the general public, the Latin Grammar, which was published 
in Danish in 1841 and afterwards translated into many languages. Mad- 
vig concentrates on the description of the language of the real classical 
epoch, the Golden Age, the epoch in which the idea of latinity is most 
conspicuous, or, as he himself would say, in which Latin reached a full 
individuality. I will not describe in detail the Latin Grammar, but will 
merely, by way of example, mention the improvement in the theory of 
cases which Madvig brought about—and in this he followed the example 
of Rask—by placing the accusative immediately after the nominative: 
there are in reality, according to Madvig, no more cases in a language 
than there are case endings. In the syntax, also, Madvig has attempted 
throughout to follow the movement of the language, and this empirical 
method lends a peculiar adequacy to his exposition. As a classic example 
of the nature of the systematic investigations on which the sections of the 
Latin Grammar are based I can mention ‘Remarks on the Development 
of the Syntactical Means of Language, with Special Reference to Certain 
Phenomena in Latin, particularly in Livy’ (1866); this fine essay, which 
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in fact is later than the Grammar, is to be found in Kleine philologische 
Schriften. 

The Greek Syntax, which was published in Danish in 1846, and which 
has been translated into English and other languages, is probably of even 
greater importance than the Latin Grammar. I need only mention the 
clear understanding and description of the particle dv, which, as Madvig 
says, modifies the meaning of a verb in the same way as an inflected form, 
From this it follows that, for example, in describing the optative with éy, 
one must differentiate between the meaning of the pure optative and the 
element of meaning which can be ascribed to &v. And was not Madvig the 
first to formulate the rule that the aorist infinitive governed by a verbum 
sentiendi or declarandi has a past meaning? But the essential importance 
of the Greek Syntax, as of the Latin Grammar, is in actual fact not pri- 
marily due to the various new observations and definitions. The most 
important feature is, in both cases, that the structure of the language 
itself is followed with a hitherto unknown degree of precision, whereby 
accepted and well-known phenomena are set in their right context and 
thus practically explain themselves. 

‘The general contemplation of language’, says Madvig, ‘in its striving 
towards consistency, and in its pliancy and unsure groping which breaks 
consistency, entirely influenced my attitude to the two classical languages 
and to the description and valuation of the linguistic phenomena in Latin 
and Greek, and of the historical doubts about language-usage and mean- 
ing, and thus is implied in my critical treatment of the texts of the an- 
cients.’ In the field of textual criticism Madvig must be mentioned 
together with such great names as Bentley, Lachmann, and Cobet. His 
particular field was the Latin prose writers, and it was a great advantage 
to him that he knew Latin as only few have done since the days of the 
Renaissance—in fact one is tempted to say that he wrote Latin better 
than his native language. He was less familiar with poetry and the 
Greeks. A methodology of emendation is found in the first volume of 
his Adversaria critica (1871). And we are indebted to him for a number 
of excellent emendations, the correctness of many of which have been 
proved by later study of the manuscripts; many of these emendations 
are collected in Adversaria critica (3 vols., 1871, 1873, 1884). Disser- 
tations dealing with problems of textual criticism are found among his 
Opuscula academica (1834 and 1842; 2nd ed. 1887). Together with his 
pupil J. L. Ussing he produced a critical edition of Livy, which appeared 
after the publication in 1860 of his Emendationes Livianae; a second and 
enlarged edition of this latter appeared in 1877. 

Madvig’s views on conjectural criticism are probably best understood 
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by reading the preface to his edition of Cicero’s De finibus bonorum et 
malorum. He warns his readers against the belief that the then recent 
discoveries of manuscripts would make conjectures unnecessary and 
superfluous, and against an uncritical acceptance of the good manu- 
scripts. Equally firmly he rejects useless conjectures and those based on 
insufficient evidence. It is necessary to prove the existence of an error 
before proceeding to correct it. And he goes on: 

Ita cum distinctum est, quid constet non esse corruptum aut saltem nulla 
sit idonea causa, cur corruptum putetur, quid non constet esse corruptum, 
quid corruptum esse constet, sequitur emendationis investigatio, ut id 
reperiatur, quod omnibus codicum indiciis et sententiae et orationi ita simul 
satisfaciat, ut nihil aliud iis respondere adpareat. In quo ut est felicitas quaedam 
et sagax animi motus in iis celeriter excogitandis, quae scriptoris animo offerre 
sese potuerint, cum eodem temporis momento ex altera parte occurrat, e qua 
vera forma haec, quae fracta nunc restet, nata sit, ita prudentis est scire 
quousque progredi possit. Nam alia videbit prorsus a se sanari posse, alia ita, 
ut sententia et universa orationis forma demonstretur, alia relinquenda esse. 
Hoc modo qui coniecturam moderabitur, is emendabit veterum scripta et 
emendationi suae confidet; de modestia autem coniecturae aut temptandae aut 
in textu ponendae ita iudicabit, in arte quidquid prudenter fiat, satis modeste 
fieri. 

After these golden words, which may also serve as an example of 
Madvig’s Latin, I shall confine myself to one example of his emenda- 
tions, taken from his methodology mentioned above. Haase reads as 
follows in Seneca, Epist. 89. 4: ‘Philosophia unde dicta sit apparet; ipso 
enim nomine fatetur. Quidam et sapientiam ita * * quidam finierunt, 
ut dicerent divinorum et humanorum scientiam.’ Madvig: ‘Ipso enim 
nomine fatetur quid amet. Sapientiam ita quidam finierunt,’ &c. 

Madvig’s idea of how a Latin text should be edited with critical and 
exegetical commentary is demonstrated in his edition of Cicero’s De 
finibus bonorum et malorum (1839; 3rd ed. 1876). Many share the 
opinion of Eduard Norden, who says that ‘a thorough study of this book 
is still indispensable for all who wish to study Cicero in any detail or, 
for that matter, Latin prose’. The commentary contains the first real 
investigation of which Greek sources Cicero used, and also an exact 
analysis of the philosophical reasoning. As always his criticism and 
valuation is sober and balanced: ‘Nos Ciceronem admiremur in orationi- 
bus; in libris de philosophia accipiamus talem, qualis esse potuit, 
habeamusque debitam gratiam, quod et Latine philosophiam docuit et 
tantam materiam ad Graecorum philosophiam cognoscendam nobis 
servavit.’ Madvig’s notes also include a continuous criticism of an 
earlier editor of De finibus, a German by the name of Goerenz, and he 
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certainly does not spare him. Madvig, though a gentle and friendly 
person (J. E. B. Mayor says he had ‘a singular grace and ease of manners’), 
was famous for the sharpness of his tone towards contemporary German 
philologists. This was in keeping with old humanist traditions; there is 
no question of Madvig being influenced by the anti-German feeling so 
strong in Denmark at that time. 

Madvig’s encyclopaedic lectures on scholarship, which have never 
been published, began by defining the aim of classical scholarship, and 
then followed lectures on general linguistics as the basis of the special 
study of Greek and Latin; his second main subject was the method of 
scholarship—criticism and hermeneutics, and he concluded with a 
survey of those branches of knowledge in which scholarship collects and 
presents historically the main trends in the development of Greek and 
Latin culture. I have spoken about his work within the first two fields, 
but he was also active in the third field, scholarship from an historical 
point of view. It is not intended in this short survey to mention all 
Madvig’s works, and I shall here name only the great work on the Con- 
stitution and Administration of the Roman State (published in Danish 
1881-2, in French and German at almost the sametime). He was old and 
blind when he wrote it, but his mental powers were undimmed. Thereis, 
however, in this book a marked tendency not to deal with the theories of 
other scholars. ‘Literary references and titles’, he writes, ‘would not 
only take up much space, but would have necessitated a valuation and 
a criticism which would have detracted from the main task and which 
would also have been unpleasant for me owing to my unfavourable view 
of much that would have had to be mentioned.’ I may add that Madvig 
on the whole viewed with critical eyes what he called the ‘bustle’ in philo- 
logical literature; ‘one could wish’, he says, ‘that the productivity and 
prolixity in this field was less than it is, particularly as regards pro- 
grammes, theses, notes on certain authors, and essays published in 
periodicals’. With his legal turn of mind and his far-reaching interest in 
legal matters, as well as his knowledge of matters of state gained during 
the many years he spent as a member of the Danish Parliament and of 
the Government, Madvig had natural qualifications for writing the book 
on the Roman constitution and administration. Besides, as he himself 
mentions in the preface, for nearly fifty years he had written papers and 
given lectures on this subject. It seems obvious, if one is to give a short 
description of the book, to compare it with Mommsen’s on the same 
subject. Mommsen emphasizes the constitutional theory and as a result 
often brings order into the fragmentary record, while Madvig, true to 
himself, does not base his treatment on any system, but on political usage. 
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In his book we are told clearly and honestly what in actual fact has been 
handed down to us. 

The conception of ancient culture as an organic whole, a general 
conception or synthesis which, in contrast to Boeckh’s encyclopaedia, is 
not of a systematic nature, influences, as we have seen, the whole of 
Madvig’s life’s work; the same striving for synthesis is evident in his 
attempt to find for scholarship a place in modern culture; and lastly, we 
find it in his deep interest in philosophy. In 1917 his short paper, written 
in the last years of his life, Existence and Understanding—Preliminary 
Schematic Intimations and Fragmentary Remarks, was published. In 
this we are presented with a view of life which seems to be most nearly 
related to that found in Lotze’s philosophy. A sign of a certain spiritual 
relationship between Madvig and Lotze is the fact that the conception 
of language which Madvig had from his early years bears a clear resem- 
blance to the theories on language which Lotze later (1858) expounded 
in his Mikrokosmos. 

I cannot conclude without saying a few words about one of Madvig’s 
finest works, although, like the paper just mentioned, it is found only in 
Danish; I am referring to his Memoirs, which were published by his son 
in 1887. In these Memoirs, written when he was a very old man, we get 
the strongest impression of his great honesty and integrity of character. 
With a calmness of comprehension and a sureness of judgement Madvig 
writes of the different phases of his life and of his many activities. He 
was never well off, and not until 1846, when he spent a summer holiday 
in Germany, did he visit a foreign country. He never went to Greece; 
he visited northern Italy in 1860, but not until 1869, when his eyesight 
was already fading, did he go as far south as Amalfi; Paestum he did not 
manage to see, as he could not afford to pay for the military escort. Just 
as he had few personal relations with foreign scholars, he was also to a 
great extent self-taught; none of the teachers at the University of Copen- 
hagen in his youth meant much to him. On the other hand, though he 
did not actually form a school, his work has been of decisive importance 
to later generations of Danish linguists and scholars. Among his pupils 
may be mentioned Vilh. Thomsen and J. L. Heiberg. And although 
the attitude to the aims and tasks of classical scholarship has in many 
ways changed, the tradition created by Madvig both in linguistics and 
in scholarship is still alive in his own country. 
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REPORT ON COMPETITION NO.I 


Competitors were asked to submit a list of five words or brief phrases, with 
Latin translations (or Greek at a pinch), which might be useful to a public 
orator in presenting for an honorary degree any one of the following: M. 
Christian Dior ; a television announcer; an English country parson; a guard 
on the London Underground; an air hostess; a stockbroker ; an author of 
detective novels. 


ATHER unexpectedly, M. Christian Dior received the most 

citations. Competitors almost to a man gave Latin phrases with 
English translations instead of vice versa; that seemed an improvement 
on the arrangement originally prescribed, and it was accordingly 
adopted. In a small entry most lists had their bright spots, and a 
selection of these is given below. The difficulty was to find a list in 
which the standard was consistently maintained. As will be seen, the 
Underground guard prompted an ingenious use of the warning said to 
have been ignored by Crassus, and one outrageous sartorial note; both 
of these had the great virtue, otherwise rare, of brevity. H. A. C. EVANS 
punned in the right spirit but unhappily did not submit a complete list 
of phrases. Here are the titbits: 


M. CHRISTIAN DIOR 


Plus fere effecit quam ipsa natura ut fiat femina ‘varium et mutabile semper’. 
—He has done almost more than Nature herself to make woman ‘a 
fickle and changeful thing’. A. V. WALKER 
Cuius arte nova vestimentorum species priori succedit, mox ipsa TETAGOS 
&pxaios videtur—By whose art the New Look succeeds the old, and 
soon itself seems ‘old hat’. PAX 


GUARD ON THE LONDON UNDERGROUND 


Cave ne eas.—Mind the doors! L. VINE 
Corona rostrata.—Peaked cap. AEMILIA MINOR 
STOCKBROKER 


Orion ille—an Orphea dicam?—inter boves ursos cervos urbanos artem 
exercens.—The mighty hunter—or tamer?—plying his art among the 
bulls, bears, and stags in the city. M. F. HONEYBONE 
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AIR HOSTESS 
Filiabus nostris exemplar, viatori debili auxilium, negotiatori fesso solacium. 
—A model to our daughters, a help to the queasy traveller, a solace to 
the tired business man. R. A, COLMORE 


TELEVISION ANNOUNCER 


Mira videnti monstrans ridenti vi—Displaying marvels to the viewer 
with smiling emphasis. H. A. C. EVANS 


AUTHOR OF DETECTIVE NOVELS 


(Mr. Michael Innes) Digne qui gubernator Stygem innes——O worthy 
guide to the underworld! H. A. C. EVANS 


The prize goes to J. R. MARSDEN for this list of phrases for M. 
Christian Dior: 


Novarum specierum auctor idem ac subversor—Of New Looks alike pro- 
poser and rejecter. 


Cui gloria latior breviore margine circumscribitur.—His wider fame is in 
shorter bounds confined. 


Veneris gratia alter Priamides.—For Beauty’s sake Paris’ other self. 


Exornatam habitus naturam ille induit arte—His aim is nature finely 
robed. 


Videt, vestit, vincit.—He cons, he clothes, he conquers. 
G. 


COMPETITION NO. 3 
COMPREHENSIVE EPITAPH 


THE comprehensive school is much in the news nowadays. Readers are invited 
to submit an epitaph in Latin, recording the untimely demise of any one of the 
following members of such an institution: headmaster (or headmistress); 
the most junior member of the staff; school captain; a new boy (or girl); 
school caretaker. Epitaphs may be in prose or verse, with a maximum length 
of 75 words for prose and 8 lines for verse. 

Entries should be sent to the Editor, at The University, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, 3. A credit of 30s. with the Oxford University Press is offered 
for the best entry received. The closing date is 1 January 1955. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


(* denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries ; ** that it is suitable 
for advanced students only; + signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; ® indicates that 
a bibliography is included in the book.) 
Literature 

That Dr. Freeman has a ‘burning belief that the wisdom of the Greeks should not be 
confined to the few’ is well known; she has done much good work to that end, but 
never, I believe, more successfully than in her latest book, t* The Paths of Fustice.’ She 
describes the growth of the Athenian legal system from its earliest beginnings, the 
steady progress to Periclean democracy and the period of decadence which followed it. 
The story ends with the death of Alexander (the word story is used advisedly, for al- 
though she paints the historical background in the most charming and delicate manner, 
Kathleen Freeman’s main business is to tell the story of the great lawsuits). Such a task 
calls for more than usual restraint, for great command of narrative, if balance and judge- 
ment are not to be upset by emphasis on this or that trial; a Pericles or a Demosthenes 
might so easily overshadow the lesser characters. It can truly be said that these diffi- 
culties and temptations have been avoided. The book is admirably adjusted, lucid, 
entertaining, and instructive; concise, as it had to be, but never shallow. It will give 
immense pleasure to classical readers and cannot but awake in others a desire to know 
more about the Greeks. It is encouraging to find a physicist writing with sympathy and 
understanding about the Greek philosophers. Erwin Schrédinger, a former Nobel 
prize-winner, is now Senior Professor at the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, and 
has long enjoyed a distinguished reputation for his work on wave mechanics in the field 
of quantum theory. He has been led to examine afresh the beliefs and ideas of the 
Greeks by what he describes as the crisis that now threatens the modern scientific world. 
Whereas the Greeks recognized no barrier between metaphysics and science, the gap 
between them today grows ever wider; to the ancients their cosmology did represent 
something that was perfect and complete, but ours is chaotic. S. contends, therefore, 
that a new inquiry may enrich us, or it may disclose defects of language that have led us 
and them astray (for the language of the Greeks is inevitably the language of European 
thought). +*®.Nature and the Greeks* (comprising the Shearman Lectures delivered at 
University College, London, in 1948) is most stimulating, and bound to foster mutual 
respect between humanist and scientist. It is also an entertaining book. Only in one 
respect would S.’s conclusions be disputed in the gatherings of classical schoolmasters— 
when he writes that ‘what is extant of all these philosophical poems [the works of Xeno- 
phanes, Empedocles, and Parmenides] would in my opinion make a more interesting, a 
worthier, and a more suitable subject for our school reading than the Wrath of Achilles’! 
The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies has published (as Supplementary 
Paper No. 6) Professor D. L. Page’s **Corinna,? in which he discusses the Text (almost 
half the book is devoted to this section), the Dialect and Orthography, the Metres, and 
the Date of the poetess. There are also two short appendixes. Until further evidence 
can be brought forward, P. is not prepared to give any final decision as to date. **Toinua* 
is another scholarly work, fully annotated. Ardizzoni begins his researches with the 
somewhat surprising definition of toinois and toinya attributed by Philodemus to 
Neoptolemus of Parium. This leads naturally to a general inquiry into the meanings of 


' Lutterworth Press, London, 1954. Pp. 191. 12s. 6d. net. 

2 Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. 97. 10s. 6d. net. 

3 Published in 1953. Pp. 88. No price stated. 

+ By Anthos Ardizzoni. Ricerche sulla teoria del linguaggio poetico nell’ antichita. 
Adriatica Editrice, Bari, Italia, 1953. Pp. 129. L. 1,600. 
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these words in the works of other literary critics, from Plato and Aristotle to Lucilius, 
Varro, Posidonius, and, of course, Horace (the Ars Poetica, in all probability, owed 
much to Neoptolemus). The whole nature of Poetry is involved in these considerations. 


Translations 


W. D. Woodhead has translated the Socratic Dialogues (Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 
Phaedo, Gorgias).' The introduction (fairly long) is written by Professor G. C. Field. 
This book will be generally welcomed, for, apart from the fact that it is convenient to 
have the five dialogues in one volume, W.’s style is lucid and natural. There are foot- 
notes, but only where they are considered to be quite indispensable. A new translation 
of Aristophanes’ Peace and Lysistrata is published by Zeno.? There is much to com- 
mend in this version: Alastos has a lively and vigorous style; his division of the plays 
into acts and his stage-directions are both useful and apt; one could truly say that a 
non-Greek reader would catch something of the spirit of the original Greek, although 
no prose version can, of course, hope to do justice to Aristophanes’ metres (and Alastos 
is far from best when A. breaks into lyrics). On the other hand, there are serious 
deficiencies in typography and punctuation; some notes are given, but hardly enough 
(it is disconcerting, too, sometimes to find them at the foot of a page, sometimes in the 
text itself); Brasidas is twice described as the King of Sparta; ‘Maenades’ apparently 
has to rhyme with ‘bacchic aids’; ‘Brauronia’ appears as ‘Bavronia’. At this point it 
may not be out of place to quote from F. L. Lucas’s ¢*Greek Drama for Everyman.> In 
his Preface he writes: ‘I believe that the first duty of a classical translator is simply to 
aim at giving sensitive readers the same sort of pleasure as they would get from reading 
the original with a reasonable knowledge of classics. Translations are not made for 
scholars. Scholars do not need them; and it is only human that they should tend to dislike 
them.’ So perhaps Alastos is right when he takes some liberties. Lucas’s book is a fine 
piece of work, comparable with his excellent Greek Poetry for Everyman, published 
some three years ago. Those who read the latter will not need to be reminded of its 
charm and gracefulness: the translator is a poet in his own right. Of all the extant plays 
Lucas translates in full only the Prometheus and Agamemnon of Aeschylus, the Antigone 
and Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, the Hippolytus and Bacchae of Euripides, and Aristo- 
phanes’ Clouds, but he summarizes the rest and includes numerous excerpts from them 
and from the best fragments both of tragedy and of comedy. The commentaries and 
introductions are in themselves most valuable. One feels that the book does indeed 
breathe the air of Ancient Greece, and yet the reader is constantly recalled by some 
reference to contemporary literature. It is instructive to compare Lucas and Alastos— 
one sees clearly then how difficult it is to render the lyrics of the Peace, for example, 
in English prose. Lucas translates & trofeivi) tois Sixatois Kal yewpyois . . . [556 ff.]: 


Day that all the good have sighed for, and all honest husbandmen, 
I salute you!—how I’m longing just to greet my vines again, 

Just to go and bid good morning to my fig-trees in a row, 

That in my younger years I planted! What a weary while ago! 


Alastos translates the same passage: 


Oh, glorious day! So long longed for by the farmers and by all good people. 
Having greeted you with delight, we are now anxious to see and tend once again, 
after so many years, our vineyards and the fig-trees we planted in our youth. 


? +*Plato: Socratic Dialogues. Nelson Philosophical Texts, 1953. Pp. xxxii+ 308 
10s. 6d. net. 


? +Aristophanes: Two Plays. A new translation by Doros Alastos. Zeno, 6 Denmark 
St., London, W.C. 2, 1953. Pp. 145. ros. 6d. net. 
3 J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., London, 1954. Pp. xxv+454. 215. net. 
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History 

The English Universities Press publishes ®* Agricola and Roman Britain" in a well- 
known series edited by A. L. Rowse, the key idea of which is ‘by way of a biography of a 
great man to open up a significant historical theme’. Burn has captured the background 
and spirit of that era remarkably well and I would thoroughly commend this little book 
to teachers and students of the Imperial Period: it is vivid, simple, scholarly. Eric 
Birley’s collected papers (** Roman Britain and the Roman Army’) are concerned partly 
with certain aspects of the military history or of the organization of the province, partly 
with the careers of some Roman officers. The evidence (the book is well documented) 
is literary, epigraphical, and archaeological; there are full indexes. Primarily, the book 
is for the Roman specialist (it is necessary to point this out, for a prospective buyer could 
easily be misled by the title), but the classical schoolmaster will find that it is a valuable 
reference-volume and, if he happens to live in northern Britain, he can put much of the 
information collected here to good use in his teaching. One of the most recent additions 
to the “Teach Yourself’ Books is ®* Archaeology.* This little volume will delight all those 
who wish to acquire general principles, for it is sensibly and simply composed, with 
numerous illustrations and a pretty full bibliography. The emphasis is mainly on 
western Europe and the story is carried down to later medieval times, but it is interest- 
ing and helpful to the student of Roman Britain. We have already reviewed two 
excellent publications of ‘La Nuova Italia’, Vita Demetri Poliorcetis and Divus Augustus; 
another volume in the same series, ®Plutarchi Vita Caesaris,* has now been produced. 
The introduction of some sixty pages contains a short biographical notice of Plutarch 
and, more important, it sketches the cultural and political background of the historian; 
chronology, sources, literary style, historical worth, manuscripts, editions, translations 
are all discussed. The text, with apparatus criticus and footnotes (the historical 
references are most satisfactory), occupies 250 pages; the book is completed with a 
translation (in Italian) and a full index. Professor Garzetti is to be congratulated on 
a fine achievement. 


General 


+*® The Bull of Minos’ is first-class. The author is well known for his work with the 
B.B.C., and he has all the facility and vivid descriptive power of the trained journalist. 
Nothing that has been published on a classical subject in recent years would be more 
likely to inspire the general reader to want to know more about the Greeks, and nothing 
could be more invigorating for those who do already know something about the 
archaeology of Greece and Asia Minor and have already become acquainted with 
Homer and the Greeks in their original tongue. Briefly, the book tells the story of two 
great archaeologists, Heinrich Schliemann and Arthur Evans, but it would be wrong to 
infer that it confines itself to a mere biography. Cottrell has the enviable gift of trans- 
forming the dull business of digging and making endless catalogues into a great and 
romantic quest; life flows into the dead bones and his readers really do stand with him 
in the Hall of the Double Axes at Knossos, and gaze with Schliemann on what he 
thought was the very face of Agamemnon. The illustrations are numerous and magnifi- 
cent. Some years ago we welcomed in this journal the appearance of the first fascicule 
of a Latin—-Turkish lexicon. This has now been considerably enlarged and revised (A 
to debitio).© The courtesy of Dr. Faruk Zeki Perek in sending us the first volume is 


* By A. R. Burn. Published in 1953. Pp. x+182. 7s. 6d. net. 

? Titus Wilson and Son, Ltd., Kendal, 1953. Pp. xi+196. 15s. net. 

3 By S. Graham Brade-Birks. English Universities Press, London, 1954. Pp. xiit+ 
220. 6s. net. 

* By Albino Garzetti. ‘La Nuova Italia’ Editrice, Florence, 1954. Biblioteca di studi 
superiori, vol. xxi. Pp. Ixv+357. L. 3,000. 

5 By Leonard Cottrell. Evans Brothers Limited, London, 1954. Pp. 228. 16s. net. 

6 Izahli Latince-Tiirkce Sézliik. Béliim I. By Faruk Zeki Perek. !brahim Horoz 
Basimevi, Istanbul, 1952. Pp. xiv+376. 588 Krs. 
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much appreciated. It is sure evidence of the devotion and the vitality of classicists in 
Turkey. 


Journals 


Athenaeum contains articles dedicated to Professor Plinio Fraccaro on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday by his friends: ‘Le leggi de iudictis repetundarum fino alla 
Guerra Sociale’ (G. Tibiletti); ‘I miti di Kumarpi, il Kronos currico’ (P. Meriggi); 
‘Settimio Nestore’ (G. Barbieri) ; ‘ Manio Curio Dentato, uomo democratico’ (G. Forni); 
‘Note epigrafiche’ (W. Allora); ‘Politica e cultura in Roma agli inizi del I sec. a. C.’ 
(E. Gabba); ‘L’interesse di Caligola per la successione del rex Nemorensis e V’arcaica 
regalita nel Lazio’ (A. Bernardi); ‘Lucano e Cicerone’ (E. Malcovati); ‘Aerarium e 
Fiscus sotto Augusto: storia di una questione in parte di nomi’ (A. Garzetti); ‘Vasetto 
bronzeo greco del Museo Teatrale della Scala’ (A. Stenico); ‘Le origini tripartite di 
Roma’ (G. Devoto). There are also some fifty pages of reviews. The publishers are to 
be congratulated on the fine quality of the Plates. Dioniso*? maintains its usual high 
standard and inter alia contains a translation of a Passion of Christ written by some 
anonymous Byzantine of the twelfth century (pseudo-Gregory of Nazianzus). Gymna- 
sium’ is noteworthy for the extraordinary fineness of its illustrations. The Aberdeen 
University Review* is enlivened by a spirited version of Callimachus Epig. 35, Battiddew 
tapé ofa . . . by John Gray; and Mary A. Johnstone writes an article on Scottish 
Contributions to Etruscology. 


School Books 


A Modern Latin Course, Book I° covers much ground; it could probably be used to 
the end of the second year. The author has wisely made use of a fairly extensive word- 
list and he provides ample exercises. The text is brightened by some attractive line 
drawings, but otherwise I cannot see why it merits the title ‘modern’. There is no 
general vocabulary at the end of the book and it is doubtful whether Smith Minor 
would feel any more at home than he ever has in the past. A General Certificate Latin 
Revision Book® is merely a précis of the introductions to North and Hillard’s Latin Prose 
Composition, not very well done. 

In February of this year a review of Latin Lyrics Translated appeared in this journal. 
The author, Miss Joyce Penny, has kindly pointed out that ‘the whole town seethed 
with laughter’ (p. 43) was a misprint in the book for ‘. . . slaughter’. No doubt this will 
be put right in a second edition of her work. 


? Studi periodici di Letteratura e Storia dell’ Antichita. Volume xli, nuova serie 
xxxi, 1953. University of Pavia. Pp. 396. L. 2,000. 

? Bollettino dell’ Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico. Vol. xvi, nuova serie, fasc. 
2-4, April-October 1953. Syracuse. Pp. 101-211. L. 600. 

3 Annus IV, fasc. xv and xvi, July-December 1953. Seminario Claretiano, Bosa, 
Cundinamarca, Colombia, South America. Pp. 133-186. With Suplemento espafiol 
(pp. 36). Annual subscription U.S. $2. 

* Vol. xxxv, 3. No. 110, Spring 1954. Pp. 225-334. 7s. 6d. net. 

5 By W. M. Snook. University Tutorial Press, London, 1954. Pp. viiit+152. 
5s. 6d. net. 

® By Margery L. Price. Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., Ilfracombe, 1954. Pp. 23. 
2s. net. 
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The Sophists. By Mario UNTERSTEINER. Translated from the Italian by 
KATHLEEN FREEMAN. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1954. Pp. xvi+ 368. 
315. 6d. net. 

Sophocles and Pericles. By VictoR EHRENBERG. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1954. 
Pp. xi + 187, with three Plates. 25s. net. 

Statius: Achilleid. Edited with an Introduction, Critical Apparatus and 
Notes by O. A. W. Ditke. Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. vii+ 162. 
215s. net. 

Three Comedies of T. Maccius Plautus. Translated into English by C. W. 
Parry. The Dock Leaves Press, Pembroke Dock, Wales, 1954. Pp. 181. 
ros. 6d. net. 

Le Idee Letterarie di Suetonio. By GiovANNI D’ANNa. Florence, ‘La Nuova 
Italia’ (Piazza Indipendenza, 29), 1954. Pp. vii+-229. L. goo. 

Il Princeps Ciceroniano. By Ettore Lepore. Istituto italiano per gli studi 
storici, Naples, 1954. Pp. 448. L. 2,500. 

Roman Imperial Money. By Micuaet Grant. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, 1954. Pp. x+324, with numerous illustrations and forty 
Plates. £2. 10s. net. 

Oudgriekse Handelsreclame. By Dr. G. Raskin. Uitgeversmij. N. V. 
Standaard-Boekhandel, Brussels, 1953. Pp. 81. No price stated. 

The Greek Particles. By J. D. DENNISTON. Second edition. Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. Ixxxii+-658. Sos. net. 

From Pericles to Cleophon. A Source Book and Reader in Athenian Politics. 

By M. S. Warman, J. SUTHERLAND, and C. MAcDONALD. Rivingtons, 

London, 1954. Pp. xii+260. 10s. 6d. net. 
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NOTES ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES CXLV-CXLVIII 


We are grateful to J. R. T. Pollard, Esq., for the following plates and the notes on them. 


Pl. cxLv. (a) ROME. THE TARPEIAN ROCK. Strangely enough, the site of the famous 
cliff whence Roman criminals were hurled to destruction has never been established 
beyond dispute. The ancient evidence is hazy, but Lucan’s reference (iii. 154) to 
the temple of Saturn suggests that the formidable crag at the south-west corner of 
the Capitol may be identifiable with it. The topography has clearly changed in the 
intervening two thousand years, and the original rock face probably extended 
below the present road level. 

The custom of hurling criminals from the Tarpeian Rock does not appear to have 
survived even into late Republican times, though there are references to its use by 
suicides under the Empire. 

(b) ROME. CAESAR’S FORUM. The great dictator purchased land and dedicated a forum 
in 46 B.c. The site is north-west of the original forum and was famous for the 
temple of Venus Genetrix, the divine ancestress, through Aeneas, of the Julian 
gens. <— of the shops and booths dating from Caesar’s own time have been 
excavated. 


Pl. cxtvi1. (a) ROME. TRAJAN’S COLUMN. This famous monument preserves, of course, 
a complete pictorial record of the great Dacian War of A.D. 105, victory in which 
enabled Trajan to settle the peace of the Danubian frontier for sixty years. But its 
original purpose, according to an inscription, was to gauge the height of scarping 
necessary for the excavation of Trajan’s forum which abutted on the Quirinal Hill. 
= ashes of both the Emperor and his queen Plotina were secreted within the 
column. 

(b) NAPLES. vEsuviuS. The volcano, long dormant, which gained notoriety by 
subjecting the Pompeians to a poison-gas attack in A.D. 79, and annihilating most 
of them within the space of a few minutes, has been active ever since. Hot steam 
issues from the fumaroles inside the crater even during periods of quiescence, and 
no one can forecast when or at what point the mountain will erupt again. The 
volcanic tufa is as fertile today as it was, according to Strabo, before the first 
eruption, and the lower slopes are clothed with vineyards and orchards. 


Pl, CXLVII. CAPRI. TIBERIUS’ VILLA. The ruins of the splendid series of villas built by 
Augustus and Tiberius on the island of Capri have been excavated in detail by 
Maiuri. The kitchens, bakeries, cisterns, and drains are as startlingly modern in 
their efficiency as those at Pompeii. But it is the villas’ sublime situation, on the 
brink of a precipice overlooking the sea, that moves the imagination to ponder the 
enigma of a monster in retirement. 


Pl. CXLVIII. NAPLES. THE SIREN ISLANDS. The tiny group of islets, locally known as 
gli Galli, whose position in the gulf of Salerno rendered them a danger to coastal 
craft in ancient days, were associated with Odysseus’ sirens during the Hellenistic 
period. They are still, owing to the tides, difficult of access, but, according to the 
late Norman Douglas, are grassy and, in summer-time, strewn with flowers. 
Homer’s Acipésv’ &vOeydevta ? 


Spare sets of the Supplementary Plates, together with Notes, may be obtained from 
E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, Newbury, Berks., at a cost of one shilling each (post 
free). Some sets, however, are no longer available (I-LII, LIII-LVI, LVII-LX, 
LXXIII-LXXVI). 
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